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CHAPTER I. 

^^ Oh, gentle sleep ! thou art, indeed, frighted 
away,^ exclaimed Catharine Dunallan, after a 
night spent in vain efforts to attain that repose 
ivhich had seldom before deserted her, and to 
banish from her thoughtsthe idea of th«approach- 
ing day. On that day she was, for the first time 
since her childhood^ to see her destined husband* 
He was her relation, though a distant one» and 
heir to her father's title, which descended only in 
the male line. To preserve this, title^ and the 
estates of both families undivided^ had been 
equally the ambition of Catharine's father and of 
the father of her destined husband. 

Lord Dunallan had obtained a promise from 
his daughter, when very young, to agree. to his 
wishes on this subject She had then loved him 
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Z>UNALLAN. 4 

all her griefs while gazing at the scene before 
hen The sun had just risen. She had seldom 
seen its first rays before, and the woods, the dis* 
tant' mountains,^ and still misty lake, appeared 
more than usually beautiful. Almost unconscious 
of ^stence, she watched 'the brightening scene, 
till at last recalled to herself by some one softly 
entering her apartment* She turned round. 
f* My Eli^beth I how kind ! but this is too 
early. You cannot have tecovered from the 
fatigues of yesterday." 

Her cousin assured her. she was perfectly re* 
covered y aiid, having heard her window opened, 
skel Suspected, that sleep had eqpially forsaken 
botb, <^ And you know, dear Catharine," added 
she, ^^ you promised if I would go quietly to bed 
last night, you would satisfy my curiosity com-* 
pletely tibis morning; so now, we shall have two 
hours to converse about every thing before ^ 
preature is awake." 

<^0h ! Elijsabeth, every thing I have to converse 
about is disagreeable. I caimot find an idea to 
rest upon that is not painful.- Even that scene, 
(pomtingfrom the window,) even that is painfiil, 
for it reminds me of the cause of my being obliged 
to become for ever the companion of a man who 
regards our union with repugnance ; whose aifec* 
(ions are probably possessed by another ; and 
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wliose diaracter, even if diat is not the case, is 
just what I detest Oh ! that I oi»ild give him 
those woods and fields withoat myself. I sbonld 
find nature beautiful any where were I only free; 
and how many thousand times more valuable 
should I esteem the heart which I <90uld win» 
were I a portionless girl." 

Elisabeth sighed, but remained silent for a 
moment. <^ Tell me, dear Catharine,'' said she, 
^ why is Mr. Dunallan's character so disagree^ 
able to you? and why did you never mention this 
in your late letters to me?" 

^* Becaus e - I cannot very well tell why.. 
"Diere is just a something in all I hear of him 
that I dislike. Tou know, Elizabetli, of the let* 
ters he wrote to my father — so stiff, fio formal,, 
and cold. T thought them quite insulting." 

<< It is plain," replied Elizabeth, ^< that he feela 
himself forced to mairy, and that he spurns thia 
force upon his inclinations ; but, dear Catharine^ 
I do not feel very anxious about this. When he 
sees and knows you, he will love his father's me* 
mory for the very thing he now most revolts at." 

<< Dear Elizabeth, has my father been tutoring 
you? You use his very w<Nrds; and when you 
use them, I will say they are very foolish. Gan 
you think that a man who has been travelling all 
over Europe— in France, Italy, Poland, in short. 
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whererer ^agreeable .women are to be met, with — 
will &id a simple country girl) whp has scarcely 
ever associated with any but neighbours as simple 
as herself so irresistibly charming? Particu- 
larly, too, when that girl is so prejudiced against 
him, that any agreeable, qualities she may have 
will be invisible ; for, you know, my face betrays 
all my feelings ?" 

. '"I know, iny dear Catharine, that this very 
expressiveness of countenance, which makes you 
unable to conceal any thing, is the very charm 
which I think irreisistible/' 
. " Particularly when my face will say, * Mr. 
Dnnallan, syou are hateful to me, and have been^ 
go fi)^ years.* " 

^< But tell me wliy he is so hateful to you? and 
<why have you been so secret , with me on this 
subject?' 

'* Well, I wiD ; but I have so ^luch to tell you 
I do not know where to begin. I am sure, how- 
ever, you will feel as I do. when you know all. 
You remember when I was a child, and he a boy 
about fourteen, that he then disliked me, and we 
quarrelled continually." 

^^ But, Catharine, you surely cannot allow 
yourself to be prejudiced by what passed then : 
you, a spoiled, self-willed, domineering little girl; 
mid he a thoughtless, rambling boy." 
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^< Never thonghtless, Elizabeth; always solenm 
and considerate, even then. I do not, however, 
form my opinion of him on such trifling grounds* 
I only remind you of this, to show you that na- 
turally we do not suit each other; for even child- 
ren discover what is agreeable to them in other 
children. Think what you choose about that^ 
however, I have enough besides to tell you* I 
ought to begin, I believe, by informing you that 
he . professes being extremely religious, much 
more so than other people, and is very gloomy 
and strict* He is called the ^ Saint of Arnmore^^ 
by the. gentlemen of his own county* You shall 
judge whether his actions are quite consistent 
. with these pretensions* You know^ I believe^ how 
uncommonly tender his Mbees afiection ^asfor 
him ; yet nothing would prevail on punallan to 
remain at home. I myself heard the old gentle* 
' man' say, that he had intreated him only to name 
bis wishes, and that he would consent to them* 
He offered him his largest estate, or both estates, 
while he himself should only retain a moderate 
annuity; but not all this eagerness for his society, 
in his only surviving parent, could induce this 
cold aiid self-willed being to remain, even for a 
few months in the year, at home; and yet be 
made a disgusting parade of visiting prisons, re- 
lieving distress, and representing to the different 
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ftuthorities' wherever he went, the defects and 
abuses which he detected; while bis fadier, in 
bad health and retirement, was left to the- care of 
mercenaries," 

. " Shameful hypocrisy I" exclaimed Eli^al^eth. 
^M have heard of .his benevolence arid charities; 
and his kindness to myself when a child, and ill 
treated by your governess, had rather impressed 
me in his favour, but this trait in his character is 
indeed very bad/' 

^^ I have more ta tell you, my dear Elizabetik 
After his father's, death, Punallan dismissed every 
servant in the house, some of whom had lived 
with old Mr, Dunallan for more than twenty 
years ; and did not give the smallest present or 
reward, to any one of them; excepting to a very 
young and pretty girl, who had only been a few 
weeks in the house, to whom he gave money, and 
with it,, hypocritical being, a Bible !•" * . 

*' Shocking I But how do yoa know all this ?" 
' << From the young girl herself She came all 
the way from her father^s cottage at Ammore^ to 
ask me. to take her ii^to my service ; and very 
wisely thought that these proofs of DuQaUfOil's 
partiality would reccmim^id her to me, as, she 
said, she knew my ^Ladyship* was going to he 
married to Mr. Dunallan/' 

" And what is become of her ?' 
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<< I immediately sent her back to her father. 
I dreaded extremely that Dunallan should sup- 
pose I was making any inquiries respecting him ; 
for though I must feel interested in all I hear of 
him, I have never sought for any information. 
All I have heard has been by accident, excepting 
his opinion of myself, which I believe, was pur- 
posely left for me to read, by our acquaintance 
Mrs. Lennox.** 

" Mrs. Lennox ! you surely know how to ap- 
preciate any thing she says?* 

** Oh, certainly I do : but this letter was ad- 
dressed to her son, and was from Dunallan him- 
self." 

" But Mrs. Lennox would do any thing, my 
dear Catharine, to break off your marriage, in 
the hope that you might be won by the charms 
of her stupid George.'* 

" Yes ; but Gecwge is very difierent from his 
mother, and has no preference for me. I know 
he is engaged to another, and this letter ,was the 
means of putting me in possession of his secret. 
About two years since, when I was on a visit at 
Mrs. Lennox's, she gave me a book which I had 
wished to read. In this book I found folded, 
and laid in, as if for a mark, a sheet of written 
paper. I had seen the book lying in the breaks 
fast parlour, and it never occurred to me that it 
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•could be ^y thing but a quotation from it : and 
/as I read, I supposed it a character depicted for 
the use, or rather warning of young ladies, to 
irhom the book was addressed. I almost remem- 
ber die words, I have thought so often of them 
^ince, • It began thus,— -^ She was, when a child, 
violent and self-willed; careless of all around her, 
if she attained her own object. Unchecked by 
any erne, her faults, from all I hear, have strength- 
ened with her years : and now she is the opposite 
of what, in my eyes, is lovely, or loveable in wo- 
man. I allow, my Mend, that when joined to fe- 
minine softness, talents in women are very de- 
sirable, .and greatly increase their power of 
-charming; but without that softness, they are 
very disagrc^eable to me: in short, I see, and 
thank you tdr the kindness of your intentions, but 
I cannot feel reconciled to my proposed union 
with Miss Dunalian.' Here, my dear, Elizabeth, 
I stopped, as I perceived I had by mistake been 

reading a letter fro m it was easy, to guess 

whom. I immediately went in search of Mrs. 
Lennox, and said I had inadvertendy read a let- 
ter addressed to her son. Before she could pos- 
siibly have seen what I held in my hand, she ex- 
claimed, * Oh ! what have I done ( You have 
found Mr. Dunallan's letter to George* What 
shalK I do ! George will never forgive me.^ 
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George fortunately entered the room at that mo- 
ment, and as I saw Mrs. Lennox was merely afr 
fecting to dread her son's displeasure^ I told him 
of my mistake, showed him what I had read, and 
assured him, as he really appeared distressed at 
my having seen this character of myself, that I 
thought it fortunate I had^ as I might correct the 
faults imputed to me* George took an early op- 
portunity of imparting to me his own views and 
wishes. He saw his mother's plans for him, and 
dreaded that I might suspect he had entered into 
them. I have felt as a sister for George ever 
since that day : but I must not now spend time 
in talking of him. Tell me, Elizabeth, do you 
think it possible for me to look forward to a coiv- 
nectipn for life with this man without dread ?' 

Elizabeth shook her head, but remained si- 
lent* 

<^ I beUev^," continued Catharine, ^^you agree 
with me in thinking what I have already told 
you, sufficient to take away all hopes of happiness 
from such an union . yet this is not all. I have 
described him as a son, and as a master ; I have 
still to make you acquainted with him as a friend 
and a brother* You have met with Mr, Clan- 
mar. You know that he and Dunallan were 
educated together when boysi. They afterwards 
travelled together in Holland, Germany, and 
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other cou&tries. You hkve heard that Mr. Clan- 
mar, to the inexpressible grief of his friend^ 
brought home a young German lady as his wife^ 
whose character suffered extremely from the sus- 
picious circumstances attending her marriage : in 
short, bad her first child lived, .his legitimacy 
might have been disputed; and this marriage was 
brought about, the Clanmars say, by Dunallan, 
whose, influence oyer young Claiunar was then 
unbomided. The young lady is singularly inte- 
resting, and was a mere child at the time of her 
marriage; so the poor Clanmars are now, in 
some degree, reconciled to it: but they openly 
declare they can never regard Mr. Dunal^m bat 
as the most detestable of hjrpocrites ; in short, 
there is something worse than I know in this 
.$tory, at . least there are dreadful suspicions. 
Young Clanmar^ who is universally esteemed as 
one. of the most amiable tempered men in the 
world, and indeed as very perfect in every way, 
never mentions Dunallan's name^ and though 
formerly so devotedly attached to him, they now 
have no intercourse whatever/' 

^< Dear Catharine !'' exclaimed Mizabeth, ^^ is 
it possible Lord Dunallan knows all this, and yet 
can suffer you to be united to this man P 

" Yes, my own Elizabeth, my fether knows it 

all; but he hate^ the Clanmars,, who have at- 

2 
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ways disposed him in the county, and supposes 
they have exaggerated these stories. I fear 
however, they are too true ; for I can see no rear 
•son for people, so remarkable for pride of birth 
as they are, choosing to exaggerate stories which 
are disgraceful 4x> the wife of him, who will soon 
be the representative of their boasted family* But 
now, my Elizabeth, I shall tell you the history of 
his only sister, as we may be interrupted. She 
•has been dead, you know, about two years, and 
left two children. She was older thiui Dunallan, 
and before he left Oxford, had, with her father's 
consent, married a young Englishman of family 
and fortune. It was on Dunallan's quitting Ox- 
ford, that he first showed his dislike to living at 
home ; and he spent much of his time in England 
•at the house of his brother-in4aw, Mr. Harcourt. 
For some time Mr. Harcourt ccmtinued one of 
the gayest and most fashionable men about Lon- 
don, but he gamed so deeply, that he very soon 
ruined his fortune. Dunallan went abroad in less 
than two years after leaving Oxford, and remain- 
ed absent, until called to England by Harcourt^s 
intreaties, whose creditors had become very 
troublesome. He so arranged matters, that Har- 
court was permitted to accept of an appointment 
in India ;. but, ever cold and unfeeling, he com- 
pelled his unfortunate sister to remain in thia 
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conntry, though separation from her now unfor- 
tunate but still' beloved Harcourt almost ileprived 
her of existence. Dunallan's command of for- 
tune, however, made him all powerful. Harcourt 
himself intreated his wife to remain. She died 
two years afterwards of a broken heart. Her 
children are with Dunallan, or rather with an 
aunt of his, whom he has got to superintend his 
domestic concerns, mcluding me, I suppose. And 
now Elizabeth, you know his character, tell me, 
my real friend, what do you think I ought to do ? 
, \ have given my promise to my father ; I cannot 
retract it : "but if I could delay — if I could induce 
Mr. Dunallan to give up his pursuit He has 
the worst opinion of me. What can I do ?' 

Elizabeth continued silent for a few moments, 
then asked her friend whether she thought it 
quite impossible to change her father^s wishes. 

** Quite so, my Elizabeth. Ah, if you knew 
the various means I have tried in vain. I ought 
not to wish it,^^ added she, rising, and bursting 
into tears ; " I have had many happy years from 
his kindness ; I ought not to repine at sacrificing 
the rest of my life to him.** 

" Allow me to speak on the subject to Mr. 
Dunallan when he arrives,'^ said Elizabeth. 

" But would Aat be fulfilling my promise to 

« 

my father ? No, no ; I must go on. Come here, 
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my Elizabeth : look at those woods ; look at those, 
distant mountains, and those soft hills still nearer. 
Look at that smooth lake, as it reflects its sur* 
rounding scenery, and tell me what you feel." 

Elizabeth gazed with admiration at the glorious 
scene before her, and then replied, <* I feel, Ca-. 
tharine, that I could never be very unhappy with 
nature around me so sweet, so sublimely beauti- 
ful and soothing ; unless I had lost for ever some 
beloved object, with whom I had enjoyed its 
charms; or was, by some insurmountable ob« 
stacle, separated from such a friend. I have 
feared to ask the question, Catharine ; but there 
is no separation in your case, I fervently pray, 
which makes an union with Dunallan so dread- 
ful to you/' 

<* No, my dear Elizabeth ; you yourself are the 
dearest friend I have in the world; and you, I 
hope, will be more with me than you have of late 
been. My father has watched over my happiness 
in this respect. In the limited circle in which 
he has allowed me to mix, there is no one for 
whom I feel a preference; and I agree with you 
in thinking, that while I have a heart to feel, 
and while nature and my friend are left to me, I 
cannot be quite unhappy. Whatever happens, 
however,life is not a longaffairwith any of us; par- 
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ticularly the mkerable,'' added she, her eyes 
again filling with tears* 

Elizabeth threw her arms around her friend, 
and wept with her, but could find no subject of 
consolation. 

<^ Who is this aunt of Dunallan's ?" asked she 
at length. 

^* She is. the most imfortunate human creature 
I ever heard of,^ replied Cadiarine, <* she has 
lost her husband, and her whole family of six 
-children. She is talked of as a good sort of wo^ 
man, but a religious enthusiast. I suppose, poor 
soul, her misfortunes have afiected her under- 
staiu&ig, and. I feel that I ought to pity her. 
YeV^^hat' a companion! DunaHan is equally 
gloomy and enthusiastic. Oh ! my father, what 
a crUel choice ! As he says of me, he is the 
complete opposite of what I could ever find it 
possible to love. But here comes Martin, and I 
must bid adieu to this subject My heart feek 
relieved by conversing with you, my own Eliza^ 
beth; but, perhaps, if I am not to appear very 
unhappy to my father, it will be necessary to 
avoid in future such softening intercourse.^' 

Elizabeth agreed ; and embracing each other, 
as if in giving up this soothing confidence, they 
had given up their last consolation, Elizabeth left 
her young friend with the wondering Martin, who 
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had come earlier l^n usual to caU her lady on 
this eventful day. 

Martin had suspected, however, that Mr. Dun- 
allan's arrival was no cause of joy to her young 
mistress. Catharine's early rising, and the tears 
dn her eyes, confirmed lier suspicions, and made 
her less unwiUing to agree to her lady's determi- 
nation to wear a very plain morning dress. 

Catharine had no desire to please Mr, Dunal- 
lan. Ifsli^ could have concealed her face, or 
deprived, it of the power of expression, she would 
have been more satisfied. She had an additional 
cause of uneasiness in the numerous spectators 
.who must witness her ieelings. Lord Dunallan^ 
from a dread of his daughter's gentle mibmi^sive 
.'looks, atid melancholy sweetness of manners, 
which were now the only means she used to in- 
duce him to pity her ; and perhaps from a dread 
of his own feelings, when about to part frcHn a 
child he loved next to his family and name, bad 
invited the neighbouring families in succession 
for several weeks. To non& of them had Catha- 
rine imparted her dislike to her approaching mar- 
riage ; and chough the younger part wondered at 
their beautiful companion thus agreeing, like one 
of the royal family to be united to a person she 
had scarcely ever seen ; and the elder envied the 
father who had so submissive a child ; yet both 
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ascribed this submission to pride, and the same 
love of family so remarkable in Lord Dunallan. 
Catharine had perceived this, and the idea of 
their observing all her actions thus prejudiced, 
chilled and discouraged her^ yet she resolved 
not to transfer their disapprobation from herself 
to her father by the slightest hint of the truth. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Lord Dunallan was alone in the breakfast 
room when Catharine entered. He received her 
with tenderness ; kissed her forehead ; and press- 
ed her hurriedly to his bosom ; glanced at her 
pale countenance ; then saying he had forgot 
something, (she did not hear what,) he left her : 
but she heard him sigh deeply, which brought 
tears into her eyes, and confirmed her determi- 
nation to conceal from him and every one else 
the dejection she felt. 

Elizabeth soon joined her, and then Mrs* Len* 
nox, her son George, and Rose his sister : the 
St Clairs of the Isle, Sir Archibald and Lady 
Cameron of Glenmore, their son, and two daugh- 
ters. 

Every eye during breakfast was turned towards 
Catharine. Elizabeth endeavoured to divert the 
attention of the party, by proposing plans of 
amusement for the day, and this in some degree 
succeeded. 

^* Miss Dunallan has expressed no preference," 
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Said young St* Clftir* at last* ^^ Miss Dunaliant'i 
know you are fond of riding. Shall .we ride ?" : 
** Oh no ! . dear - Miss Dunallan," exclaimed 
Rose Lennox, << do consent to the * scaling party*'"^ 
{ ^^ But if CSatharine. prefers riding," said Miss 
Cameron* . • . , . . » 

* ** We can ride iirst,'* replied Catharine, " and 
then sail. , The day is charming ; we ;shall have 
time for both, if we order the horses immediate-^ 

The horses were soon ready; and .the younger. 
Tisitoifs of the party set off, all.gay,.andin estp&c- 
t^tjou: of enjoyment. She only was sad, ; whbm' 
each thought had most the power of being 
happy. 

Young St. Clair assisted Catharine to mount 
her horse. He had observed the dejection, 
which she in vain attempted to conceal, and his^ 
manner showed her that he had. He put the 
reins into her hand, but laid his arm on the neck 
of the horse. ** He is very gentle," said he, 
stroking him* 

<* Yes," replied Catharine, " he obeys the 
slightest touch of the reins," 

St, dair looked earnestly but tenderly at: 
Catharine, and said in a low voice, <^ You, Miss 
Dunallan, will always find it so with all whom 
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you condescend to guide, or lead,*— or love," 
added he, in a still lower voiee. 

Catharine looked languidly awir^, bowed cold- 
ly, and rode on. 

Catharine had willingly agreed to the wishes 
of her young friends, because she hoped she 
would, while ridii^ or sailing, forget herself and 
her griefs; but though die day was charming, 
and her companions increased in gaiety, she 
could not banish thought, and became every mo- 
ment more sad. 

The lake was smooth, and the air soft and 
balmy ; the surrotmding scenery even more than 
usually beautiful'; yet Catharine thought only of 
her approaching meeting with her hated cousin ; 
and the time they continued to sail seemed tedi- 
ous, though ^e dreaded' its termination. At last 
Aey landed at a short distance from the casde. 
St. Clair ol^red his arm to Catharine. Elizabeth 
walked on her other side, and on turning round 
Sf part of the wood,, they came in- sight of the 
house, at the entrance to which a travelling car- 
riage had just stopped. Catharine looked eagerly 
towards it, until she saw a gentleman, of a tall 
and graceful figure^ alight rather slowly from it, 
and her father advance ,to meet him. She sup- 
posed it was Dunidlan, and becoming as pale as 
death, she involuntarily shrunk back. St. Clair 



<who felt her tremble: ykdentlyy iutreated her to 
sit dawQ..on a ganjen. seat near wb^e they stood. 
^' We have bad such a. &t^uing day/' said he, 
^^I am surprised at any lady bavuig strength for 
svch exertions/' Catharine trembled so excess-^ 
sively, that she was obliged ibr a few moments .to 
comply with his request- Annoyed} however, by 
the looks and attentions of Slt» Chur^ and by the 
inquiries of the rest of the party, who isooa joined 
them, she struggled to regain composure, and 
leaning on Elizabeth'^s arm, again proceeded tOf^ 
wards the house. St. Clair intreated her to lean 
on him, but she coldly declined his offec, 'and 
looking bac^ for. Rose. Lennoac, who instantly 
came to her, put. her arm within .hers, and in. a 
whisper begged her to remain near her. 

Lord Dunallan and the stranger/now approach- 
ed. Catharine dared, not raise her eyes, but ber 
came very pale, and trembled vicdently* 

<^ It is Mr. Dunallan, whispered Elizabeth, 
*^ I. recollect him perfectly. He looks very mild.'" 
Catharine remained silent The rest of the party 
were walking before, and Lord Dunallan first 
introduced Dunallan to them, then approaching. 
<^ Catharine^ my love, your cousin. Elizabeth, 
you remember Mr. Dunallan." Catharine look«- 
ed up for a moment ; Dunallan's eye& were inild* 
ly fixed upon her ; her^s &11 under hisj and she 
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blushed deeply. She felt ashamed of the appear-* 
ance of bashful timidity, which she was conscious 
must be the impression her silence and blushes 
would convey to Dunallan; yet she could not 
speak ; but recollecting all she had heard of him, 
and her own situation, contempt^ pride, and dis- 
like of his character regained their influence; 
and, though silent, she walked on with her head 
raised, and her eyes looking down with an ex- 
pression of great haughtiness. Dunallan entered 
into conversation with Elizabeth. The very tone 
of his voice was disagreeable to Catharine ; be- 
cause so different from what she expected it to 
be from the person she had so long pictured in 
her imagination. It was singularly mild and 
low. 

<^ I have travelled in so many climates, and 
been exposed to such scorching suns, that I am 
surprised and flattered at your recollecting me. 
Miss Murray; yet I believe it is the expression 
of a friend's countenance we remember. I should 
have known you also, had I seen you smile." 

<^ And Miss Dunallan, should you have known 
her ?" asked Elizabeth. 

<^ I believe not :" t)ien looking past Elizabeth 
for a moment, ^^ Yes, Miss Dunallan is less 
changed than I thought, the first moment I had 
the pleasure of seeing her.'^ 
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Catharine pressed Elizabeth's arm ; for Dun- 
allan breathed a short sigh after saying this. 

Elizabeth was not surprised at his sigh, when 
she looked at Catharine; for she had no idea her 
friend could look so little agreeable. 

They walked on for a short way in silence. 
Dyuiallan then remarked the improvements which 
had taken place around Dunallan Castle during 
his absence. 

<< Can you admire our poor Scotland, after 
having visited Italy and Switzerland ?'' asked 
Elizabeth. 

" I have seen no scenery to me more beautiful 
than what now surrounds me since I left Scot- 
land," replied Dunallan ; ^^ That at Arnmore 
only surpasses it," added he, smiling. 

" Yours is a very happy taste, Mr. Dunallan," 
said Catharine, in rather an ironical tone of 
voice. 

<< Is it so unfortunate as to differ from yours. 
Miss Dunallan ?" 

" I certainly have never seen any place I pre- 
ferred to Dunallan Castle," replied Catharine, 
**but I have never been out of Scotland, and 
imagine I should admire the scenery of some 
other countries still more, unless their describers 
greatly flatter them." 

<* I believe," answered Dunallan, " that even 
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after you have seen those countries, you will not 
condemn my taste.'' 

Catharine made no reply. 

The party soon reached the house, and as it 
was late, separated to dress for dinner. Catha- 
rine followed Elizabeth to her room. 

" Well, my dear Elizabeth, ygu see we have 
difiPered in opinion already.'' 

'^ Yes, dear Catharine ; but I must have you 
to lay aside that expression of haughtiness ; and 
that contemptuous tone of voice. You provoke 
hostility." 

<^ But I cannot help it, Elizabeth, and I con- 
fess you surprised me by entering so cordially 
into conversation with a person who you know 
has so many faults, and of whom you yourself 
expressed so bad an opinion before you met." 

" I really had forgot for a time, what you told 
me, dear Catharine, there is something so singu- 
larly sincere and pleasing in his looks and man- 



ner." 



<^ I have not looked at him yet," replied Ca- 
tharine, ^^ and cannot so soon forget his father or 
his sister, or his friend ; but good bye, Elizabeth, 
I wish I could forget, and feel some of the com-^ 
placency for him which you do." 

When Catharine entered the drawing-room 
before dinner, she found most of the party as- 
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tet&bkd. A gknce arcmnd tUe rocHn, hbwever, 
told her that Dunallaa was not there. She. felt 
reliered, and joined Mrs. I^ennox and .otbers^ 
who w&pe examining some prints which Lord 
Dnnallan had just received firom Losidon, CiEi- 
tharine acc^ted of a seat placed for h^ by St* 
Clair, who protested against her stjoiding after 
haykig suffered so much from fatigue. As the 
prints were in a large volume it was impossible 
to see them when sitting. St. Clair and young 
Cameron therefore supported the book, so as to 
place the prints in an advantageous situation. 
Lady Cameron and Mrs. St. Qair chose to stand 
behind Catharine. Mizabeth, Rose^ and the 
others, also stood near her, while she, thrown 
back in her chair, scarcely conscious of what 
passed, languidly expressed her opinion, which 
was constantly appealed to by all the party. 
Dunallan entered during this scene. Catharine 
did not immediately change her attitude, but 
turned her eyes towards the door. Dunallan 
stood for a moment near the party, dien, with a 
look of displeasure, turned away, and joined Lord 
Dunallan, who was standing in a window, ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. Catharine felt her 
face glow, and leant forward to conceal it. Dun- 
allan's was the same indignant glance which she 
used to dread when a child, because she always 
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knew she deserved it Now she was unconscious 
of its cause. . She soon, however, recollected his 
opinion of her ; proud, selfish, spoiled by pros- 
perity ; and she supposed her looks conveyed to 
him these impressions, surrounded by adulation 
as she was at that moment ^^But what right has 
he,^ thought she, ^<to restrain or to dictate to 
me?" She raised her head, and again leaning 
back in her chair, began to talk to St Clair, who, 
all animation and attention, watched and read 
her expressive countenance. 

" Have you seen those prints, Mr. Dunallan ?" 
asked his Lordship, approaching the table. 

Dunallan followed slowly, and stood behind 
Rose. 

" Beautiful !" exclaimed Catharine, when the 
next print was shown. " Beautiful !" exclaimed 
every one except Dunallan. 

" Mr. Dunallan, do you not think it beautiful?" 
asked Rose. 

" I have seen the original painting," replied 
Dunallan, <^and I think the print might have 
been much better." 

<^ I too have seen the original painting,^^ said 
St Clair, ^^but must still agree with Miss Dunallan 
in thinking the print exquisitely fine." 

Dunallan was silent 

Another print was shown. 
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' " That is surdy very fine," said Rose. To 
me it appears beautiful." 

^^ It is so," said Dunallan, <^ and does justice 
to the painting from which it has been taken." 

^< Particularly that part," remarked Catharine, 
pointing to the foreground, which was very un- 
meaning. 

" No,'' replied Dunallan in a calm voice, " but 
the painter of that piece is famous for his dis- 
tances, while his foregrounds are always defec- 
tive. Miss Lennox's taste is perfectly correct 
in admiring that part of the jprint to which she 
pointed." 

^^ Oh,'' said Rose, '^ Catharine and I are both 
right" 

. Many more prints were turned over, but Ca- 
tharine gave no opinion; and St Clair seemed 
so much inclined to dispute whatever DunaUan 
said, that she felt quite relieved when dinner was 
announced. 

The day. passed on. Catharine felt constrained 
by being conscious that she was observed by 
every one.. She dreaded that her looks should 
betray her feelings. She wished to appear not 
unhappy to her father ; yet, in making this at- 
tempt, she feared that the calm, and as she 
thought, very proud-looking Dunallan, might 
suppose she was pleased with her future pros- 
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pects, which she felt became more alsaming'to 
her ev^ry time she ventured to think. These 
contending feelings g»¥e to^ her' counteiumee an 
expression of abstraction and unen^oess ; while 
her indiffilrefiee^ and^ 4eard<^ss answers t^ those 
around her, by whom she was accustomed to be 
treated with a deference and attention which had 
anconscibusly led her ta disregard all they^aidy 
gftre her the appeavance of a diasattsfted spoiled 
efaild. Her eyes often met Dnnallan's, and eadb 
tune tibe expression of his seemed to increase in 
disapprobation^ and she thought eren in conteni|yt* 
Catharine felt this extremely. Adulation etidean 
TOurs to sootlh^i i£ she was out of tiefiiper;' and 
solicitude to discover her wishes, she was always 
accustomed to, and scarcelyp^^eived-; but, ex- 
cepting firom* Elizabeth^ or her own heart, she 
seldom saw a hx>k, or heard a word of reproof. 
Every family in the neighbourhood had wished, 
in some way, to connect her vdth them. Of high 
birth, and imaneme fortune,, very beautiAil, and, 
in general, amiable in t^sqper, she was indisput- 
ably the< most charming and most adbiired young 
lady in that part of die coantry. Her father^s^ in- 
tention of uniting her to her cousin waa well 
known; but^ a(t the same time, all who w^re ac- 
quainted with her charwster supposed, Aat^'tihough 
disengaged afibetions, and pride o{ family, m^t 



lead her to agr^e to her father^&wishesiNsfore she 
saw the person proposed, that if she disISci^^ him, 
Hotfaing would induee her to proceed. Dunalian's 
long absence, and Lord Dunallan's ill-concealed 
displeasure, had increased their hopes. Mrs. Len- 
nox felt certain that George, from the affection- 
ate nianner in which Catharine treated him, wai 
not indlffer^t ta'ter. Hie St Clairs thought 
ibeif Arthur irr|i|$|td>le, where there was no other 
engagement ; aw^ib did St. Claii^ who was ex- 
tremely handsome, and almost as much admired 
by Ae ladies as: Catharine was by the other sex^ 
Poor young Cameron was too modest to thini 
himself worthy of such an angel ; y^t eV'dry gene- 
tic look she bestowed on him was the foundation 
of a day dreain,-*«o delightful, that its demoli- 
tion by her next look of total indifference equal- 
led it in wretchedness. He liitgered still near 
her, though he a thousand times determined to 
separate himself as far as the antipodes from her 
bewitching smiles, and killing indifference. His 
mother knew of his passion, and endeavoured to 
gain Catharine's confidence by every gentle and 
wininng method, and to recommend her son, by 
her constant praises of his excellence as a son 
and a brother. The Miss Camerons looked up 
to Catharine as the model of all perfection, and 
paid her the deference of the heart. Mrs. Len- 
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nox flattered her. Rose really loved, and was 
really loved by her. Lord Dunallan was quite 
satisfied, however, that none of these young men» 
nor their friends, had made any impression on 
Catharine^s heart ; and felt rather gratified, that 
Dunallan should see the devotion of these families^ 
the ,heirs of whom each possessed fortunes twice 
as large as his. Lord DunaUan watched Catha- 
rine's looks on this day. She saw that he did ; 
and also that he was anxious to make all go on 
smoothly. But it would not do. St. Clair seem- 
ed to watch every opportunity of disputing with 
Dunallan, or of making him appear ridiculous, 
which, from his. natural quickness, ^d very fre- 
quently exercised talent for satire, he generally 
found himself able to do whenever he attempted 
it with others. Dunallan's calmness, his temper- 
ate replies, and his unmoved politeness, were 
however too much for St Clair, and he evidently 
lost his temper. 

" Let us have some music, my love,'* said Lord 
Dunallan to his daughter. ^<Mr. Dunallan, I 
suppose, prefers Italian to any other." "No, 
my Lord, I prefer Scotch,'' said Dunallan. « In- 
deed ! Is it possible for one who has travelled 
to preserve a taste so simple ?* 

" My taste is very simple, my Lord. In music 
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I prefer that with which I can associate some 
pleasing idea." 

** And is Scotland so happy as to have inspir- 
ed your most pleasing ideas, Mr. Dunallan?' 
asked St. Clair with affected simplicity. 

^^ More so than Italy, at least,^ replied Dunal- 
lan. ^^ There is a charm, to be sure, in the idea 
o{ home to every one," said St. Clair. 

Dunallan for the first time seemed moved. ^^ I 
did not say home^^ replied he. " You, Mr. St. 
Clair, know I could not mean it." 

There was an expression of so much pain, as 
well as displeasure, in Dunallan^s countenance, 
when he said this, that Catharine felt touched. 
She addressed him in a gentle tone of voice, and, 
though he did not instantly r^ain his composure, 
they soon entered into conversation. They talk- 
ed first about music, and Catharine played and 
sung whatever he wished. He continued near 
her during the rest of the evening, and though in 
conversation he often differed from her in opi- 
nion, and his looks expressed less of that plea- 
sure and admiration with which she was general- 
ly listened to, than curiosity, and a wish to read 
her mind in her countenance, yet she felt, when 
they parted for the night, that his look was not 
one of disapprobation. 

<* I will not stay a moment with you, dear Ca- 
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iharine^" said Elizabeth, following her into hef 
apartment, <^ for you are quite worn out; aolj 
tell me in one word, are you not more pleased 
than you expected ?* 

^^ You need not be so careful of me, dear Eli^ 
zabeth^ I shall, not soon sleep." 

" Well ; but answer me." 

<^ I cannot answer you, Elizabeth. He i& (pite 
different from what I expected." 

<^ Do not you find him very agreeable in man* 
ner?" 

<< Oh ! agreeable and polished enough to make 
Bie certain he will despise my defects.^ 

^' Ridiculous \ Your defects, CathMrine^ But 
good night. I see you think as I do." 

Catharine again declared she could not sleep. 
BiVLt !^izabeth insssted on leaving her ; and though 
at first a . liiousand confused and interesting 
thoughts kept her awake, they soon assumed die 
form of dreams, and these w^e lost in morepro** 
found sleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

• * 

Next morning at breakfast, Lord DtmaUan said, 
that if his friends would excuse him; he wished 
to pay a visit in the neighbourhood, whitb would 
detain him all the forenoon, and he was amdous 
before his defjarture^ to discover whedief there 
was any plfm of amusement arranged for the 
day* Every one declared they would find amuse- 
maiit foir themselves, and begged his Loiirdship to 
take nd charge of them. 

^^ Catharine, my lov^" said Lord Dunailan, 
<( you will dbow yom: cousin the additions I have 
made to the library." This particular charge of 
her Qousin committed to Catharine, brought a 
blush over her countenance, and an expression of 
displeasure. 

DnnaUab looked for her answer. She only 
bowed her assent very coldly» 

^^ I believe, my Lord, I ought to relieve Miss 
Dunallan from this task, and accompany your 
Lordship part of the way. I wish to call on my 
young friend Clanmar.'^ 
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<< Clanmar ! exclaimed Catharine, quite thrown 
ofF her guard by surprise. 

Dunallan looked for an explanation* Catha- 
rine blushed deeply. <^ I thought— I supposed 
— I did not know — I had been led to believe*' — 
and she stopped. 

^^ I believe I understand you, Miss Dunallan. 
You had been led to believe, that Mr. Clanmar 
had reason to think himself injured by me, under 
the mask of friendship." 

Catharine blushed again still more deeply; but 
was silent. There was something about Dunallan 
that quite deprived her of all presence of mind. 
Every look, every word he uttered, every expres- 
sion of his open and animated countenance, was 
in direct contradiction to the character she had 
formed of him in idea; and his plain avowal of 
the truth on this occasion left her unable to say 
a word. She was relieved by Mrs. Lennox, who 
said, ^' One hears such stories of all one's friends, 
that it is necessary to believe abscdutely nothing." 

" Would it not be better, Mrs. Lennox, ask- 
ed Dunallan,. ^ to discover from our friends 
themselves whether there is any truth in such 
stories ? if there is, our advice may be of use ; if 
not, we may put our friend on his guard, or as- 
sist him in disproving them." 

^^ Your theory is beautiful, Mr. Dunallan^ said 
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Mrs. Lennox, ^^ but I fear impracticable; for the 
first consequence of telling a friend that such a 
one said so and so of him, would be a challenge ; 
and I believe Mr. Dunallan is an enemy to duel- 
ling." 

" Certainly,** replied Dunallan, " but it is not 
necessary to mention names on such an occa- 
sion." 

" But," said Mrs. Lennox, " I should doubt 
the' truth of what was told me; particularly,'* 
added she, laughing, ^^ if it detracted from my 
own merits, unless I was informed who said it, 
and all about it, every way." 
, "I did. not advert to being disbelieved, I con- 
fess,^ replied Dunallan, smiling. ^^ I have yet to 
learn how to act upon such an occasion." 

'^ But the situation of gentlemen and ladies is 
entirely different," rejoined Mrs. Lennox, " we 
stand in no awe of duels ; so we can politely in- 
sinuate that we suspect th^e has been some mis- 
statement, some mistake of names or persons. 
Oh, a hundred ways, which by degrees brings us 
to the bottom of every thing. I am pretty cer- 
tain I could discover even Mr. Dunallan^s autho- 
rities, if he told me some evil story he had heard 
of me." 

Dunallan declined entering the lists with 
so dangerous a person, and retired with Lord 
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Dunallan, who seemed rather anxioas to depart 
Catharine felt relieved by his absence ; and after 
she had engaged the rest of the party in siicli 
amusements as suited their difierent tastes, she 
retired with Elizabeth to converse with her about 
Dunallan, and hefr own hopes and fears respect^ 
ing the future. 

This and several other days passed away with- 
out apparently producing much dJfFerence in the 
feelings of any of the party. Lord Dunallan 
continued to press his visitors to prolong their 
stay, and Catharine joined her intreaties, from a 
dread of the party becoming so small as to force 
a more intimate intercourse with BunallaUj whom 
she found every hour more difficult to tmder- 
stand, and whose presence was^ a contkmal res- 
traint to her, because, though she hardly avowed 
it tor herself, she dreaded his opinion, and was 
conscious that of her it very often was un&vour- 
able ; but though he so frequently differed from 
her, and even in what she esteemed trifles, show- 
ed that diflerence of opinion ; yet he was uniform- 
ly so gentle and polite in his manner, lliat shd 
could not make herself believe he wished to of- 
fend. A thousand times in the day she would 
say to herself, " Why do I dread his disaj^o- 
bation ? Let him disapprove, let him abandon 
this heartless, interested engagement; let him 
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de&qpise me, and leave me m peace.^ Yet the 
next time she jomed m conversation, or gave her 
opinioti, her eye krvdlunta^ily glanced towards 
Dimallan; and if he was of the same opinion, or 
seemed jjfdeased with what she had said, she felt 
a lightness of heart which led her on to speak, 
until she had said something, or laughed at, or 
joined in ridiculing some opinicm or person un- 
deserving of such treatment ; and. then Dunallan^s 
grave Expression, when every one else laughed, 
made her uneasy, and unable to enjoy any thing 
that passed. ' 

•* That sterh cast-down of his eyes — that fix- 
edly grave look,, when we are only amu^g our- 
selves,*' said she to Elizabeth, *^ is such a reflec- 
tion upon us all, even upon my father, it is quite 
intolerable." 

« Mr. St. Clair is to blame, however/' replied 
EHizabetfa, " for those reproving looks. He knows 
Mr. Dunallan's strict way of thinking about ridi- 
cule, and religion,, and some other things; yet 
he alwi^s contrives to introduce these subjects 
kito^ conversation in the very way to provoke Mr. 
I>i]ndllan^s grave looks: and I think you must 
allow, Catharine, that Mr. Dunallan has alwajrs 
the just side in an ailment, and leaves Mr. St. 
Clair without a word to advance but some silly 
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piece of sophistry, or foolish jest, which only dis- 
covers the weakness of the side he has taken/' 

" But St. Clair is never serious," replied Ca- 
tharine, '^ he only wishes to amuse us, while Mr. 
Dunallan is always so grave, and so full of wis- 
dom, and seems so anxious to lead the conversa- 
tion to wiser subjects." 

" True," replied Elizabeth ; <« but indeed, Ca- 
thatine, I greatly prefer his conversation to Mr. 
St. Clair's. I find it much more interesting. You 
know I have always found those men most agree- 
able, who treated us women most like equals and 
rational creatures. You, my dear Catharine, have 
been more accustomed to flattery, and admiring 
deference of opinion from the other sex than I 
have, and of course will feel the total want of this 
in Dunallan more than I do." 

'^ No, Elizabeth, it is not that foolish flattery 
I regret ; but I am not accustomed to contempt- 
uous, and disapproving looks; and I confess I do 
feel them," added she, bursting into tears. 

^^ My dearest Catharine, you entirely mistake 
his looks. You generally rely on what I say ; 
and I declare that were I asked what I thought 
his feelings for you were, I would say, that he 
already felt deeply interested, and even tenderly 
for you." 

^^ Dear Elizabeth," exclaimed Catharine, ris- 
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ing, and speaking with much emotion^ *^ what an 
idea. For once you think as you wish. Feel 
tenderly ! Is watching every word I say, in ge- 
.neral to differ from me, tenderness? Was that 
remark he made to me this morning, ^that young 
women of fortune seemed to forget they were re- 
sponsible creatures^ tenderness? He seems to 
consider me a spoiled child, an useless being, 
guided by no principle, but at the mercy of my 
own caprice. Oh, Elizabeth ! I see he despises 
me; and he has taught me to despise myself; 
for I feel, on reflection, that his opinion of me is 
not unjust." 

" I still think you quite mistaken, however," 
replied Elizabeth, <^ in the opinion you suppose 
he has formed of you. You remember the de- 
scription he gave the other evening of a lady, a 
friend of his, Mrs. Henry Williams?" 

** Perfectly, and I remember his looks when 
he turned to me while describing her ; they said, 
' Attend, silly girl ; compare your aimless, trif- 
ling, useless life, with that of this truly virtuous, 
and religious, and marvellously active wife, and 
daughter, and mother, and friend, and sister, and 
every thing !' I shall be introduced to this pa- 
ragon, Elizabeth ; she lives near Ammore, and 
I suppose Dunallan means me to regard her as 
my model; with her, schools, and cares for the 
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poor, « which,'* as he said, << did not coni^ist iti 

merely givixig them money without inquiring into 

their teniporal, and Still more important concerns. 

Oh, I remember his very words !*' 

. ^ But, dear Catharine, what can you condemn 

in his words ?' 

• *< Oh, nodiing ! I wi^ I could." 

" But, Catharine^ I was going td^ tell you what 
he said of you.'* 

"Ofmer 

" Yes." After describing Mrs. Henry Wil* 
liams, he turned to ihe, and said in reply to my 

* 

admiring praises b£her character, "Vbur cousin, 
I think, greatly resembles, Mrs. IVSEams in "her 
natural disposition, if I have rightly judged JBroih 
the little I have seen of her ; and I think i^ould 
have probably been a very [Similar character, had 
she been educated in^ the school of adversity, like 
poor Mrs. Williams. 

" Is it possible he said this of me ?" asked Ca* 
tharine, eagerly. 

" Precisely as I have repeated it," replied Eli- 
zabeth. 

Catharine remained absorbed in thought for a 
fSsw moments; then awaking from her reverie, she 
exclaimed, *^ But, Elizabeth, what is become of 
all the un^tplained evil stories we have heard of 
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tbis same UDaccoaiitablQ Diinallan? his fatiier, 
his aisten*' ... 

^ Oh, they camnot be tmoy" replied Elizabeth ; 
^^you know the history aboat Mr» Clanmar must 
be without foandatioii, s&icelie called here yes- 
terday, and seemed to regard Mr. I>imallan with 
die greatest a^ctidxi Boad respect^ 
. ^^He is a mystery altogedifaer/' said Q|tharix»&, 
fpUy. ^And)sb I am t)fce Mrs'^ W^ttk^nsi <»ily 
I require> adversity," added she, pUkfftilly; <^per- 
haps Mr. Diinallan may supply thl$ defi^ncy 
to me.'* 

A few eyenings after this conversation. Lord 
Dunallan sent to request his dai^hter^ company 
m the m>rary. CiEitharine dreaded this tSi$ a A?^, 
hat immediately attended ber fadier. She fbund 
him surrounded by papers. ^' l^y dear child,'* 
said he^ <^ coine and sit down by me. I wish to 
consult yon on a subject very interesting to both 
oi vs. You know the fortune I shall leave you 
and your consis will be immense* I am sure 
you will join me in thinking that my sister, 
yoor Elizabeth^s mother, ought not to suffer in- 
Gonveoiencies from the narrowness of her for- 
tune while we are so affluent. Her children are 
now advancing in life; and I have been thinking, 
that to leave each, of them an independence would 
be most agreeable to my sister, whio is rather 
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proud on these subjects, but who would not act 
contrary to the interests of her children. After 
your marriage, my love, I shall consider my for- 
tune as a trust for you, therefore'* 

" My dearest father,'* interrupted Catharine, 
^^ do not speak thus. Follow your own generous 
wishes. I have never thought of this. My aunt 
has always appeared comfortable and happy. I 
knew she Was beloved by you. If there is any 
way of increasing her happiness, I intreat you do 
not hesitate, or think of the future." 

^^ How you run on my Catharine. I never can 
get you to listen to these subjects ; but now, my 
love, it is your duty to attend to them. The wife 
or the mother who disregards these matters, may 
bring ruin and disgrace on those most dear to 
her. But to return to my sister, here is the let- 
ter I have written to her, and the addition I wish 
to make to the fortunes of her children." 

Catharine read the letter, then said, ^* I sup- 
pose, my dear Father, you mean the sum- you 
have mentioned for each of my cousins." 

" You are very magnificent in your ideas, my 
love, I mean what I have mentioned as a provi- 
sion for the whole. Do you approve, my Catha- 
rine?* 

'^ Ohy most heartily; but do, my dearest Fa- 
ther, make it to each*'* 
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^^ Pho', child, you are foolish. But I must 
see Mr. Dunallan ; after what has passed between 
his father and me, I think myself accountable to 
him for the way in which I spend my fortune." 

^^ I may go, I suppose," said Catharine, ris- 
ing- 

" No, my love, stay." 

She , reluctantly resumed her seat, and Dun- 
allan soon appeared. He was informed of the 
business by Lord Dunallan. 

** I request — I intreat, my Lord, you will ne- 
ver think of consulting me on such matters, nor 
suppose for a moment that I am capable of de- 
siring to control your Lordship in the manner in 
which you choose to spend any part, or the whole 
of your fortune." He was retiring. Lord Dun- 
allan intreated him to stay. 

" You will greatly oblige me, Mr. Dunallan, 
if you will act as the heir of my fortune — ^give 
me your opinion — let me feel that you are satis- 
fied. You are acquainted with what passed be- 
tween your Father and myself. In my situation 
you would feel as I do, that I cannot alienate 
any part of my fortune from the husband of my 
child without his concurrence. I beg, therefore, 
that on all occasions you will allow me to con- 
sult you respecting my afiairs." 
' He again offered the letter to Dunallan. 

8 
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<< Impossible, my L(»rd," said he, drawing back 
rather coldly, ^^ I can interfere no farther in your 
Lordship's concerns than to say, that, if any traii£h 
action passed between you and my £Either, which 
your Lordshq)'coBiceiyes gives me any title to 
interfere in the disposal of your fortune, you will 
allow me to withdraw that tide by any act which 
can do so^" 

^^ I know of no act, Mr. Dunallan," replied his 
Lordship, proudly, " which can cancel the pro- 
mises of a man of honour to a, friend after the 
death of that friend* But it is possible to de- 
prive myself of the pleasure I intended/' 

^' My Lord," said Dunallan, << pardon me. I 
knew not the nature of the engagement to which 
you alluded. Command me— -I am willing to do 
precisely as you wish." 

Lord Dunallan seemed unwilling to proceed 
in the business. Dunallan laid his hand on the 
letter, and looked for his Lordship's permission 
to read it. He bowed coldly. Dunallan perus- 
ed it carefully, then asked if Lord Dunallan 
would permit him to add a few words. ^< Cer- 
tainly," replied his Lordship, smiling in reply to 
Dunallan's conciliating looks and tone of voice* 
Dunallan wrote a few words, and then returned 
the letter to his Lordship, who read the words 
he had written, and then presented it to Catha^ 
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rine, and said, smiling ^< I thinky my love^ Mr. 
Dunallan and jou have had some secret commu* 
nication about this affair." 

Catharine read the words Dunallan had writ- 
ten — " 1 therefore^ my dear sister, request your 
accqptanc^ of the provision I have mentioned." 
Dunallan had added, '' For each of your dear 
phildren." " I hope, my dear father, you will 
be persuaded by Mr. Dunallan,^^ said Catharine, 
eagerly. 

^^ But, my dear, I must sell an estate to raise 
this sum." 

<^ No, my Lord," said Dunallan, ^^ that is un- 
necessary, my father left — ^but^^^ looli^ing at Ca- 
tharine, *^ your Lordship and I can settle all that 
at another time." 

Lord Dunallan then proposed walking, as the 
evening was charming, and they found that the 
rest of the party had gone out. They walked 
together for some time, but at last Lord Dunal- 
lan, recollecting he had something to say to his 
steward, who had just passed them, he left Catha- 
rine to entertain her cousin. She had hitherto 
carefully avoided being left alone with Dunallan, 
and the more so because she had observed that 
he seemed rather anxious to detain her, when, 
notwithstanding all her care, she did happen to 
be found alone by him. She now looked in vam 
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for the rest of the party ; they were not in sight,' 
and as she had just been admiring the beauty of 
the evening, and had proposed to her father that 
they should walk to a particular hill a good way 
off, she could find no pretext for leaving Dunal- 
lan. He offered his arm, and they walked on 
for a few moments in silence. Catharine dread- 
ed his saying any thing which might advert to 
their peculiar situation, and searched in her own 
mind for some subject of conversation as far 
from it as possible, but could find none. She 
was relieved from her search by Dunallan, whose 
first question seemed to say he had been equally 
anxious to avoid the subject. 

•* Do you generally spend the winter at Dun- 
allan Castle, Miss Dunallan ?" 

" Yes. We have spent two winters at Edin- 
burgh, but all the other winters of my life have 
been spent at Dunallan Castle." 

" Have you found your winters at Eklinburgh 
pass more happily than those at Dunallan Cas- 
tle?" 

" Not nearly so happily." 

« Indeed !" 

" No, because on the whole we lived more re- 
tiredly at Edinburgh than we do here." 

" And why so, may I be permitted to ask V 

Catharine hesitated. She could not tell Dun- 
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allan what she believed was the true cause— her 
father's solicitude to prevent the possibility of 
her forming any engagement which might pre* 
vent their future union. " My father's chief 
pleasures,^ said she at last, '^ consist in reading, 
and attending to county affairs, and the associ- 
ates he prefers are either learned men, or those 
friends who reside in our neighbourhood. In 
Edinburgh, our society consisted of a few old 
gentlemen. Sir Hugh Cawdor, Professor B , 
Dr. L ■ » and a few others, and one or two of 
our country neighbours, who went to town be- 
cause we did,** 

** And you tired extremely.** 

^^ I did, because I knew gayer scenes, and so- 
ciety more suited to my taste, might easily have 
^eeh enjoyed by me, had my father permitted it. 
Even Elizabeth, who is so much more grave and 
sensible than I am, used to tire of our even- 
ings at Edinburgh, ai^d laugh at my miserable 
walks with my duenfia, in the meadow; for we 
lived in that dull part of the town called George's 
Square." 

Dunallan smiled, and asked ^^ whether she had 
never joined in any public amusement ?" 

" Oh yes, my father went with me as often as 
I chose to the Theatre ; but I tired of the bad 
actors who are generally to be seen there^ Oh. 

VOL» I. D 
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I prefer Danallan Castle a thousand times to that 
stupid town, which I never could suffer till ticH 
wards the spring, when I was permitted to walk, 
or driy« about to see the beautiful views in its 
neighbourhood.'' 

<< You have, indeed, many sources of amuse* 
ment and pleasure at this beautiful residence^ 
Miss Dunallan, and I must compliment you on 
the taste you have displayed in laying out those 
picturesque grounds in the glen. I knew not 
until to^ay, that the plan was ^itirely ybtii^ 
When I was here formerly, nothing was to be 
seen there but woods — ^thick impenetrable woods.*^^ 

^' Ah,^' said Catharine, sighing, *'I was greatly 
occupied whilst my plan was carryii^ into exe- 
cution* I believe I was never more happy ; but 
when it was finished, I almost wished I could 
have restored the thick woods again. I wearied 
of its new form; I then amused myself by having 
that little Gothic building erected, which I en- 
deavoured, by reading many books on architec- 
ture, and by procuring numberless plans, to make 
very perfect. I read every day for a month or 
two in that peaceful. retreat, and I got suitable 
books, and Gothic furniture; but I soon tired 
more there than any where else ; and though I 
had declared my determination that i&ere I should 
enjoy complete soHtude, and must not on any ac- 
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count be disturbed, I soon longed for some in« 
truder. I had my harp carried there also, but 
tired of the novelty of playing and singing alone. 
Now I scarcely ever go there but when I am in 
such low spirits as to hate company ; and I pre* . 
fec-any other walk to the glen." 

^^ Are you so very uiconstant, Miss Dunallan?^ 
asked her cousin, smiling. 

Catharine blushed. She had talked on in her 
usual way, exactly saying what came into her 
head, and what was indeed the real truths but 
this question, and the smile which accompanied 
it, recalled to her ideas how strongly this account 
of h^self must confirm Dunallan in the opinion 
he had formed of her. She hesitated,^ th^n deter- 
mining to affect nothing, she replied, ^^ I suppose 
I am very whimsical and inconstant; for- ncme of 
the pursuits I have ever followed have- kfiforded 
me half the pleasur.e I expected." 

<^ Because,^ replied Dunallan, with Dauch geiw 
tl^ness, << you have been given a mind, toy deiur 
Miss Dunallan, which cannot be satisfied with 
the pursuits you have hitherta fblldw'ed^ Wha^ 
you have with so much ardour^ m^de your first 
and favourite objects of pursfiit, (wHIyou pardon 
me for sayii^ it,) ought only to have been ^resort- 
ed to a& r^l^ations for a mind suds^ks- youiF& 
You tir^l ' tkoi- be* surprised when I - <y^ to you, 
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that your character has been my particular study 
ever since I have been here. I have endeavour- 
ed to make myself acquainted with the nature of 
your pursuits. I have leamt with what unwea- 
ried eagerness you followed them ; and have now 
heard you confess your disappointment. I have 
seen your glen, your Gothic building, your gar- 
den, your green-house, your music-room, your 
library, your paintings." 

** Oh f stop this enumeration,^ exclaimed Ca-^ 
tharine, ^^ I am sufficiently ashamed of my change-t 
able unsatisfied feelings. But there are some 
things, Mr« Dunallan, in which I have never 
changed* My father and Elizabeth are always 
the same to me. It is because I have had but 
few living objects of interest, that I have endea- 
voured to fix my affections on those which are 
incapable of satisfying the heart." . 

« When Elizabeth is with you, do you never 
feel any of this weariness and dissatisfaction?' 
a^ed Dunallan mildly* 

" Not so much; and if I had several Eliza- 
bethS) I dare say I should never feel it." 

" My dear Miss Dunallan," replied her cousin, 
*^ do not suppose that I presume to censure you, 
or any pursuit that has afforded you pleasure. I 
rather wished to express the admiration I felt, 
for the correct and beautiful taste which has led 
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you, in comparative retirement, to ^arrive at a 
perfection in those pursuits which I have looked 
for in vain jamongst those who have had oppor- 
tunities of forming their ideas from the first mo» 
dels in the world." 

** Flattery ! even from you, Mr, Dunallan ! 
this I did not expect.^ 

^< I do not flatter, Miss Dunallan* 1 speak 
my real sentiments. AH I have seen done by 
your directioii, to improve the ^scenery around 
you, has, in jhy opinion, been charmingly done. 
Your Gothic reading retirement is in the most 
correct taste; your garden — allj indeed, appears 
to me in an uncommon degree perfect* Your 
paintings are so, from the just taste which has 
prevented your attempting what is beyond the 
power of almost any but artists to attain* Your 
music, from the same reason, is singularly pleas- 
ing. In short, you must not be displeased with 
me when I say, that I greatly admire both your 
natural powers, and the energy with which they 
have been cultivated. And allow me to add, 
that the more interest I feel in the possessor of 
these powers, the more anxious shall I be to see 
them directed to objects which will afiPord her a 
more pleasing reward than the weariness of which 
she complains, and which, though felt I believe 
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sound was heard but the distant plash of oars 
from the little fishing boats that slowly glided 
homewards. The song of the blackbird, soft and 
wild, added sweetness and sadness to the feelings 
inspired by the universal calm, and sublime gran-» 
deur of the scene. 

** What a scene !" exclaimed Dunallan. They 
both for some moments gazed in silent admira*-' 
tion. 

" I do not remember this magnificent view/' 
resumed he. ** How could I, even as* a boy, be 
so dead to all that is great and beautiful in na» 
ture?" 

^^ It was not then known to be so fine," said 
Catharine. ^^ It is so . only from this side of the 
hill; and no one had thought of clearing away 
the wood, which was so close and thick as whoUy 
Jo intercept the view.'' 

<< This, then, is another instance of your taste, 
Miss Dunallan," said her cousin. 

She smiled. 

" And do you weary of this ftlso ?" asked he. 

" Oh never. But this glorious scene inspires 
feelings almost as painful as weariness. One's 
mind feels so bounded, so confined, so dark — 
amidst such splendid displays of nature." 

f* Of nature !'^ repeated Dunallan. He paused 
and looked at Catharine. ** What or who is na<p 
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ture ?" continued he. *^ Shall we, when w^ gaze 
on such a scene as this, say < The heavens declare 
the glory of nature — the earth is fullofAcr glory?* 
Why, my dear Miss Dunallan, should we substi- 
tute a mere idea in the xoom of the glorious 
Being who has created that profusion of magnifi- 
cence and beauty, and who formed in the human , 
heart a capacity to feel so deeply what is magni- 
ficent and beautiful ? Why, by ascribing this 
glory to a vague idea, separate ourselves still 
farther from its real and ever-present Author, 
who so powerfully solicits and demands our af- 
fections, and claims even the first place in our 
hearts ? It is because love is the natural conse- 
quence of admiration, that we feel a sort of 
oppression on our feelings when we most in-« 
tensely admire the glories around us, without 
raising our hearts to their Author, We cannot 
love inanimate nature in the degree we admire it^ 
We cannot love an undefined idea; and we do 
not make ourselves acquainted with the character 
of the real Author, nor regard the light he pours 
around us in every part of his creation." 

Catharine felt awed by Dunallan'^s manner; 
but after a pause replied. ^^ Was nature always 
as we now see it, we should certainly wish to dis- 
card whatever might prevent us from attempting 
to ascend in thought to its divine Author : but I 

4 
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hard sieen that bay dark and gloomy, and danger- 
ous— -the tteies on its banks rent by the storm— > 
the boats toiling on the waves, — I have been de- 
tained hotlrs in this shelter, watching their peril- 
ous landing, nrhilst wives, and children, and 
mothers^ were lu£fering anguish from their ter- 
rors : Then—*' 

« Then,** mildly interrupted Dunallan,^ the 
lesson was idnly di£Perent, and taught what is 
equally necessary to be known,*— that the Being 
who g^ierally speaks to us in the language of 
love aiid mercy can also frown/* The sound of 
approaching voices now interrupted this conver- 
sation. 

** I he&p your friends advancing," said Dun- 
aiian, apparently rather disappointed by the in- 
fertruption; *• before we part may I ask, whether 
4he IJfe yoii described to me at the beginmng of our 
walk was the life you would deem most happy?' 

**If I recollect aright what I said, it was,'"* re- 
plied Catharine. 

'^It was merely a life of pleaisure and amuse- 
ment,** said Dunallan. 

'^ And woiild not that be happiness ?'' 

• **No: and if you expect it to be so, be assur-, 
ed^ dear Miss Danallan, you will be disappoint- 
ed.** 

<* "What life then would be happy ?* 
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*^ A life of usefulness alone." 

The party now approached, -and seemed sur* 
prised at finding Catharine and Dunallan* 

" I thought you were with Lord Dunallan, my 
dear Catharine,^ said Rose, << Mr. St Clair as* 
3ured me that you were." 

<> And so I was, for a short time, dear Rose," 
replied Catharine. 

. .St Clair seemed displeased and uncomfort* 
able ; young Cameron miserable* Catharine still 
leant bn Dunallan's arm; and taking a last look 
of the bay, and its surrounding mountains, now 
darkening in the twilight, they turned tp descend 
the hilL The path admitted of two only^ *- Ca^ 
tharine and DunaUan walked on in silence. Hex 
thoughts were fixed on his last words, <^ a life of 
usefulness;" she wished to know his ideas of such 
a life. The conversation this evening, had in^ 
creased her esteem for Dunallan, ye^t she felt 
even less able than before to understand him. 
She wished, however, that she could, and deter- 
mined that, in future, she would not avoid his 
society. As they were entering the house, she 
said to him, smiling^ 

^^Mr. Dunallan, you .thiist tell me what you 
think is a useful life at some other time^" 

" I shall be most happy to tell you," replied 
he, ^^and if you would agree with, me*f-^if in this 
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we could be of the same opinion;*' he hesitated-— 
then stopped, and left the sentence unfinished. 

St. Clair was near, and heard what passed^ 
They then joined the party in the drawing-room. 
St. Clair almost immediately addressed Dunallan 
in his usual slighting tone of voice and manner. 

^ Pray, Mr. Dunallan, are you one of those 
people who approve of young ladies teaching 
poor children to read the Bible, &c. &c. instead 
of sending them, in the good old way, to be 
taught by some old woman in the village.'^ 

*^ J think," replied Dunallan, with unmoved 
calmness, ^^ that where there is an old woman 
capable of teaching, it would be a pity to super- 
cede her in her profession; but I think young 
ladies most properly and most amiably employed 
in superintending and encouraging the old wo- 
man in her labours." 

<* Well," resumed St. Clair, ^* I confess I have 
not been able to perceive the benefit poor chil- 
dren can receive from the instructions of young 
ladies that they might not equally receive from 
that of old women ; and I mean, when I get a 
seat in Parliament, to offer my services to the old 
ladies, to bring in a bill to ^ard the profession 
against those pretty intruders ; and that for their 
sakes as much as that of the old ladies ; for I 
know nothing 50 likely to injure the charms of 
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the lovelier sex as the air and manner of a school'- 
mistress." 

All the young ladies laughed excepting Rose* 

"I beg, Mr. St. Clair," said Mrs^ Lennox, 
^^ that you will have the goodness to let that sub-> 
ject remain at rest. Teaching the poor is the 
fashion of the day, and my poor Rose has been 
infected by it ; but she has an inaptitude about 
her at doing any thing, even a fashionable thing 
fashionably. Instead of subscribing, as I do, to 
Lady Mary D.'s school in our neighbourhoodi 
and always going to its examinations, and pre^ 
renting the children with new dresses — for they 
have such a ne^t uniform,— rinstead of this, my 
poor Rose must have a dozen little miserable 
things, who are too sickly to walk so far as the 
school, in her room, and teach them to read the 
Bible, during those very hours I wished her to 
devote to her harp." 

Rose blushed, and tears started into her eyes. 
*' You know. Mamma, I was to rise two hoars 
earlier for my harp." 

^^ Ob, yes, my dear, and look like a ghost fironi^ 
want of sleep ! Ridiculous ?' 

" Surely," said George Lennox, " ten hours 
of sleep is too much, either for health, or in a 
moral point of view." 

« Dear George," said Mrs. Lennox, " do. not 



•ocourage your sister. She will dunk I was 
quite cruel in preventing her spending the pre- 
cious hours necessary to acquire those acc«o>- 
[rfishments, which are quite indispensibl^ in 
teaching a few miserable cottagers, what, if they 
■re to live, they will learn equally well in tfie 
next village." 

" Which is four miles o^" said Geoi^ " and 
the school not large enough to admit nearly all 
the children who have strength to walk; conse- 
quently, half the girls around us hare scarcely 
any means of instruction." 

«' I did not know you were so intimately ac- 
quainted with their afiFai'rs, George," said his mo- 
ther, trying to smile. 

" I am perfectly acquainted with their sitn- 
atlon," replied George, " and long most earnest- 
ly to see it improved." 

" Well, I declare," exclaimed Sir Archibald 
Cameron, addressing Lord Dunallan, ** I think 
there ia something very amiable in the enthusiasm 
for improving the state of the poor, which is so 
general at present amongst well-disposed young 
people." 
" Very amiable indeed," replied his Lordship, 
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means; but not by young ladies forgetting their 
places in society, and doing that themselves 
wUch ought to be left to more proper persons, 
irhile they neglect . • •" 

•*« Their harps,'* interrupted Dunallaii phiy- 
fuUy. 

" Oh, I forgot, Mr. Dunallan, that you were 
an advocate for ladies^ schools/^ 

Dunallan attempted to change the subject 
which seemed disagreeable or uninteresting to 
tnost of the party ; but St. Clair appeared deter- 
mined to pursue it, and appealed to Catharine for 
her opinion. 

" I have not formed any," replied she languid- 
ly; her thoughts had indeed wandered from a 
subject in which she felt little interest. 

St. Clair looked disappointed at the careless 
indifference of her manner; she perceived this, 
and said smiling, ^< I can tell you, however, what 
toy opinion is, without taking time to consider 
what it ought to be. I believe it is proper to 
have the poor children taught all that may after- 
wards be useful to them ; but I think it would be 
very tiresome to do it myself; and I suspect that 
the young ladies who do it have, in general, 
(perhaps almost unconsciously,) some secret view 
to praise, or, in short, something more agreeable 
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than the mere pleasure of imparting knowledge 
to the ignorant^ 

St. Clair laughed, <^ Ah 1 Miss Dunallan," ex^^ 
claimed he, *^ your penetration leads you to the 
truth direct, without a tedious attempt to form a 
wise opinion.'* 

<* The discovery of such truths, however," 
said Dunallan, in a tone of voice almost severe, 
^< does more honour to the penetration of the 
head than to the feelings of the heart." 

Catharine reddened, and bowiqg to Dunallan 
said, ^^ It is perhaps fortunate for me, Mr. Dun- 
allan, that of late I have found it necessary to 
avoid consulting the heart; I might otherwise 
have felt your compliment too deeply." She then 
rose, and went towards her harp, to conceal the 
tears she could not restrain, 

St. Clair glanced indignantly at Dunallan, and 
then followed her; an expression of pleasure^ 
however, was also on his countenance. Dunallan 
became very thoughtful, and the ladies looked at 
each other. 

"You see the consequences of your foolish 
schools. Rose," said Mrs« Lennox in a whisper 
to her daughter ; " you have made your young 
friend quite unhappy." 

Rose seemed to believe herself the cause oi 
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what had passed; and going towards Dunallan 
said, in a low voice, ^^I believe Catharine i£^ 
quite right; I did hope I should be douig some- 
thing worthy of praise in teaching those poor 
children." 

Dunallan smiled, >^ But that was not your mo^ 
tive for doing it, Miss Lennox." 

^^ Oh, perhaps it might ; at any rate, it does 
not signify how it was. Don^t you like the harp? 
Let us go near." 

Dunallan followed the sweet girl. St. Claii* 
was attempting to recommend himself to Catha- 
rine by the most flattering description of a scene 
he kiui witnessed that day, — a family who, from 
great wretchedness, had been placed in a situa- 
tion of comfort by Catharine's bounty. Dun* 
allan listened eagerly. St. Clair used all his elo- 
quence to reconcile her to herself. Rose joined 
in admiration of her friend's goodness ; young 
Cameron also was more eloquent than usual in 
the eulogium he bestowed on this idol of his 
heart. All seemed anxious to make up to her 
for the cruel speech of Dunallan; but in vain; a 
cloud was fixed on Catharine's brow which no- 
thing could remove during the whole of the even- 
ing. She tired of the harp, and, intreating Rose 
ta take her place, and putting her arm within 
Elizabeth's, she passed Dunallan with an air of 
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extreme coldness, and led her friend to anodic 
part of the room, showing by her looks that sho 
did not wish to be followed. Elizabeth, when 
she* saw that the gentlemen were attempting to 
converse with the party of young ladies they hmd 
left, said in a low voice, <^ I feel that you have 
some cause to be displeased, dear Catharine biit 
do not, my friend, show your feelings so much ; 
try at least to conceal them for a short time." 

" I cannot," replied Catharine, ** I never felt 
iiio)re miserable," 

^^ You do not feel more so than he does," said 
Eliasabeth, glancing towards Dunallan, who stood 
in deep thought hear Rose's harp. f 

C&tharine followed Elizabeth's look, and then 
sighed deeply. *^ His misery is no comfort to 
me. He must be miserable, thinking of me as 
he does. Oh! what wretchedness is before us 
both !" 

During the remainder of the evening, Catha* 
rine purposely avoided meeting Dunallan's looks. 
When parting for the nighty he held out his. hand 
as usual; she gave him hers; he held it for a 
moment, and she involuntarily looked up. That* 
allan's manner seemed to ask forgiveness^ biit 
Catharine turned coldly away. He pressed her 
hand gently in his, saying, ^^ Good night," in a 
voice more than usually soft. Catharine felt she 
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had cause to be displeased, yet was touched by 
his manner. Elizabeth, on this occasion, did not 
defend Dunallan, for she too had thought him 
harsh. When they again met, Catharine^s man- 
ner was distant and somewhat haughty. Eliza- 
beth's was also colder. jDimallan seemed pain- 
fully sensible of the change. He endeavoured at 
diflBerent times to induce Catharine to enter into 
c<Hiversation with him, but she purposely avoid- 
ed it; and once that he found her alone, she 
turned so markedly from him, that, though he 
still appeared anxious, by every other means, to 
regain her approbation, he' no longer attempted 
to resume that intercourse which had, in some 
degree, subsisted between them before that un- 
fortunate evening. He looked unhappy, how- 
ever, and Catharine now felt her power. This 
almost unconsciously gave her pleasure^ which 
she still more unconsciously betrayed in her man- 
ner; and it was Dunallan himself who led her to 
perceive this : she felt that he read her very soul, 
and was s6on convinced, by the indifiPerence of 
his manner, that if her displeasure had given 
him pain, her feeling satisfaction in that pain had 
not only done it away, but had also lowered hec 
in bis opinion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One evening Lord Dunallan sent for his 
daughter. On her entering the apartment in 
which he waited for her, he met her, and with 
even more than his usual tenderness, pressed her 
to his heart. 

"My dear Catharine, my beloved child, my 
long-dreaded trial is at last come ; I must at lati 
part with the idol of my affections.'* 

Catharine became as pale as -death at this sud«* 
den intimation of her approaching fate. lor 
some moments she could not speak ; then strug-* 
gling for composure. 

" Is Mr. Dunallan still desirous to. . • ^ her 
voice trembling, and she stopt. 

Her Father hesitated, ** My love, what is your 
opinion of Mr. Dunallan ? You now know him. 
Tell me candidly, my Catharine, your sentiments 
respecting him.*' 

" And will my opinion, will my sentiments^ 
have any influence over the future 5^ asked Ca- 
tharine eagerly. 
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Lord Dunallan looked uneasy : <^ If, my love, 
I could make any change • • • if you could not feel 
•'-^ut it is impossible. Yet I should wish • • • , 
could you only love him, Catharine, Oh ! how^ 
happy should I be, happier than I can express/^ 
• " Be happy, then, my dear Father," replied 
Catharine, attempting to smile; but the tears^ 
gushed into .her eyes, and she turned away to 
conceal them. 

Her father remained silent for some moments, 
then sighing deeply said, " Mr» Dunallan, I 
think, my Catharine, ought to please* He is 
mild, and sensible, and polite in his manners ; he 
ia handsome; his conversation does not seem un^ 
interesting to you; he is singularly well informed. 
In short, what do you find disagreeable in Mr, 
Dunallan ?' 

<^ I do not find any thing cft'^agreeable," said 
Catharine; "but ..." 

•^ Do you not, my love ?" interrupted Lord 
Dunallan joyfully. " How you delight m6 ! 
Well, I will ask no more." 

Catharine smiled languidly ; she felt hurt, and. 
made no reply. 

Her Father understood the expression of her 
countenance, and paused & moment, then pro- 
ceeded. " I have just had a conversation with 
Mr. Dunallan. He tells me he has received 
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letters wliich oblige him to be in London in^a 
month; he will be detained there some tiine^ 
and may perhaps go abroad. In short, my We^ 
he widhes to hasten your union, that you may, I 
Suppose, spend a short time at Ammore before 
you leave Scotland ; for there also he has busi- 
ness of importance, which has met with much 
delay from his residence here for so many weeks*^ 

Catharine reddened. ^'And his convenience 
m^kes it necessary, I suppose, to hurry over the 
business which brought him here ; and you, tey 
Lord, expect me to agree to • • . ." 

<^ My love, you do Mr. Dunallan great injns«> 
tice; he has in no instance forgot the respect 
and delicacy due to you : his first wish seems to 
be your happiness.'' 

^^ My happiness !^ repeated Catharine, ^^ ah, 
let him leave me with you, then, my dear Father 
-^at least till he has arranged all these afiairs." 

<< He proposed this, my Child, but I declined 
it " 

"Declined it!" exclaimed Catharine, "im- 
possible ! Oh, my dear Father, could you so far 
forget all that is due to your daughter ! to my 
sex !" 

She rose and stood, with breathless and terri- 
fied expectation, awaiting his answer. 
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H^ in a soothing manner took both her hands : 
^^ Be cahn, my Catharine, your Father has for- 
got nothing which your delicacy ought to re* 
quire; nothing whidi he can suppose essential 
to your, future happiness. Mr. Dunallan, I am 
certain, loves you Catharme.'' 

She turned away. 

'^ You do not think he does, my love ; but 
from his whole manner, and the anxious solici- 
tude he showed respecting your wishes, feelings, 
and fiiture happiness, I feel convinced you would 
now be the choice of his heart, were he freed 
from all engagements.'^ 

^^ And as a proof of this,'' said Catharine 
with bitterness, ^^ he asks delay. Oh, my dear 
Father, pity me ! do not urge this ! do not thus 
mortify^ i . .". 

^^ My love, you must allow me to trust my 
own judgment m this matter. You entirely mis- 
take Mr. Dunallan. He only proposes delay 
with a view to what might be your wish. Recol- 
lect yourself, my child, and let me hope, my 
ever kind, ever considerate Catharine, that you 
will still be willing to fulfil past and indissoluble 
engagements.^^ 

*« And when ? my Lord," replied Catharine 
with assumed firmness. 
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<c My Catharine, I have promised to Mr. Dun* 
allan, to gain your consent to be his, on Tuesda^r 
next." 

" On Tuesday next ! within a week !" she be-« 
came quite pale, but added, in a voice of forced 
cahnness, " My Lord, I shall be ready." 

He held out 'his hand, she gave him her's, but 
turned away her face. " Dearest Catharine, you 
will be happy." She made no reply, but hasten- 
ing from him, shut herself into her own apart-- 
ment, and gave vent to her miserable and morti- 
fied feelings. She was unable to appear at din-« 
ner, her head ached so violently. Elizabeth, ia 
vain, tried to offer some consolation. Her wound- 
ed pride and affection had prevented her gaining' 
any particulars from her father of the manner in 
which he had declined Dunallan^s proposed de» 
lay: yet the idea that he had hastened their 
union against Dunallan's wishes, rendered her 
wretched. She could not regain sufiScient com* 
posure to appear that evening. Her Father,, 
however, visited her in her room ; and his a& ^ 
fectiohate kindness, and the anxiety and deep 
concern expressed in his countenance, revived in. 
her heart a willingness to sacrifice her own feel- 
ings to his favourite wishes. 

She next morning appeared at breakfast, but 
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looked SO ill that every ^ one annoyed her by their 
condolence, and inquiries respecting her health. 
To Dunallan she never raised her eyes. If she 
had, she would have seen that he looked as mis- 
erable- as herself. Elizabeth, told her so after- 
wards. 

"My dear Elizabeth," replied she, "do not 
speak to me of him, or. of any thing that is not a 
thousand miles, from the subject, or I shall never 
be able to support myself till next Tuesday. I 
wiU, if possible, make my Father happy. After 
that, happen what will, I shall be at a distance 
from him. He will not know what I suffer." 

Elizabeth tenderly watched over her unhappy 
friend, attempting to sooth her agitated feelings, 
and to convince her that the power to meet ap- 
proaching trials, is not to be gained by turning 
the mind from them; but, on the contrary, by 
viewing them, as far as may be, in their true co- 
lours, divested of all imaginary aggravations, 
and thus preparing for the patient endurance of 
what is unavoidable. 

" Do not follow me, my Elizabeth," said Catha- 
rine, the evening after her conversation with her 
Father, " I am going to the Glen ; I shall not 
there be interrupted; and I wish to accustom 
myself to view the future without your kind looks 
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and dear voice always ready to win me from 
painful thought'' 

Elizabeth beUeved her right, and sdFered her 
to go alone. 

• After Catharine had walked some time ia deep 
thought, she was suddenly startled by the. sound 
t)f approaching footsteps. It is Dunallan! thought 
she ; even this retreat i^ no longer safe from his 
priyileged intrusion. She would have turned 
away, but felt ashamed of her weakness; and 
raising her head from its drooping and thought- 
ful posture, determined not to be intruded on 
even by Dunallan. It was young Cameron; and 
Catharine felt so relieved when she saw it was 
not her dreaded cbusin, that an expression of 
pleasure, which Cameron had seldom the hap- 
piness to inspire, was visible on her countenance. 

^^ Pardon this intrusion, Miss Dunallan," said 
he ; '' I thought you were engaged, or I should 
not have presumed. ..." 

" Oh ! I beg, Mr. Cameron, you will walk 
wherever you feel inclined,'* interrupted Catha- 
rine. "There are many paths here for. solitary 
people ; but I must at present leave you.^ She 
was passing on, when the beseeching expression 
of his looks stopt her. " Do yoa wish to read in 
my retreat, Mr. Cameron ? You will find some 
new books, and I am not going there.'' 
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^^ No, Miss Dunallan, I wish a moment's con- 
vensatioK Mdthyoiu" 

^^ Certainly,^ said Catharine, turning to walk 
with him* :f/ .. .' t:^ 'i. .^ • .^ ♦ i 

' He seemed at a loss, and unable to speak. 
Cadisrine looked at him, * and^his^ coiifusioii> lead- 
ing her to suspect : the. truth, she ^ felt sorry that 
she had consented to listen to him, yet wished as 
soon a* possible to put an end to his suspense. 
She walked on in sil^ace. - At length,' after^many 
attempts, he regained sufficient composure to 
say, in a hurried voice, <<Miss Dunalla% it is 
impossible for^my one so deeply interested in 
your happiness as I am, not to feel miserable in 
seeing the present state of your feelings, off to 
help almost execrating the ^innataral. ..." 

" Mr* Camapon,^ interrupted Catharine, "I 
cannot stay to hear any thing of this nature.^ 

She was turning away, when he respectfully, 
yet almost wildly, seized her hand* 

** Forgive mef I know not what I say. Oh, 
Catharine, if you knew what I have suffisred-* 
what I do suffeiw-bbut I know you cannot feel for 
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*« I do feel for you, Mr. Cameron," interrupt- 
ed Catharine; ^^and, as a proof of* it, I entreat 
you never to think of*me more, but as a friend 
who grieves to think she has ever pained you. 
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bare. DoiH^t let me^ Elizabeth, intermpt your 
amusenieiiils.^ > : • .:. /r . 

<< Amusements I Catharine, what do you 
mean?" - ;'..;. » . <. - :: 

<^ Oh, nothing.-^But come now, I am ready to 
go withryou*'* - . v . .... .^ 

&ke hastened away from fflisabeth, and joafiedf 
the party below, who had now become per&ctly 
quietr St Clair still ^sat at the. windows He. 
rose on her '^trance. She seated her&elf near 
the window.. ^^ You. are admiring the. evening, 
Mr. St. Clair) it is iaideed beautifuL^" . 

St: Clair sat down by her. ..^SBeautiful^ ixi*- 
deed,?'' replied he,^'but yeory sad. . Those. gray: 
clouds,' tinged with the. lastxaysof the snn^ .b^ 
coming fainter every moment, always remind me 
of somethhig melancholy.^^ ^ 'i .: i.) . 

*^ I .fedl ih» same^''^ said Catharine ? :^ the . set- 
ting isunralways reminds me of deadii that last 
setting! that departure 'to other climesrP/ . :' 

'^ Let us go into the) next room, or have lights 
here,'' said Lord Dunallan. . l ;i. l i 

" Oh, my dear Father, allow ua^to «njoy this, 
peaceful twHi^ht^^' said Catharine in an entreat- 
ing tone of voice. ■■>-:,■ ■:• ' i 

" Surely, my love, if you wish it.'! He^ap-*' 
proaehed aaid stood near- her^p'^' hut we: mtist 
leave such gloomy subjects^ Mr. St Clair. Where 
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is that strange poem you were reading, iMbv Dun« 
allan ? Perhaps there still may be suflBcient ligh| 
to read it to Cathanne." . 

Dunallan found the poem; and^ bringing it to 
the window, began to read* All lauded a s^ 
cond time. Catharine could hardly smile: she 
was not in a humour to laugh at any thing, and 
wondered that any one could. St Clair smiled 
contemptuously, and she better understood bia 
feelings. Dunallan had not spoken since she 
entered the room ; and she netrer 'looked at him 
until he was reading this poem ; indeed she h0d 
avoided looking at him for many days, and was 
now struck with the languor and paleness of bis 
€x>untenance, as well as with the little teal cheer- 
fulness he seemed to feel while he laughed with 
the others. When he stopped reading he turn^ 
ed his eyes towards Catharine. Hers were fixed 
on him, and she withdrew them without that ex- 
pression of displeasure, which ever since her con- 
versation with her Father had filled them when 
she was in any way called upon to notice Dun- 
allan. He ventured to approach her, and said, 
in a voice of extreme gentleness, " you seem fa- 
tigued, Miss Dunlallan ; I fear you have walked 
too far." . . 

"Yes,'* answered Catharine^ **I believe I 
have ;" she almost unconsciously added, looking 
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at Dunallan with an expression of doncem, '^ are 
you quite well, Mr. Dunallan ?" 

" Perfectly so," replied he, a slight flush ting* 
ing his forehead. He looked down f6r a mor 
ment, but his eyes still retained an expression* of 
pleasure when he again raised them. 

The conversation now became more general. 
When the sun was set, and it was become too 
dark to see the expression of any one's counte* 
nance, young Cameron glided into the room, and 
seated himself ' at a distance from Catharine. 
He sometimes joined in the conversation, and no 
one would have suspected him of being more un- 
happy than usual. 

'*When Catharine retired to her room for the 
night, she found a letter on her table. She 
opened it, exclaiming, " a letter from St Clair !'* 

m 

Elizabeth was with her. l " What can he have to 
say to you, Catharine ?" 

" A strange proposal," said Catharine after 
reading it " How little does he know me." 
She threw his letter indignantly from her. 

Elizabeth took it up. " May I read it, Catha- 
rine?" 

" I believe I ought not to betray his secret; 
biit you, Elizabeth, may know it. H^ is so vain, 
so conceited, I can never wish him to stand high 
in your opinion.'^ 
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Elizabeth read the letter. ^< Poor St. Clair," 
said she, ^^he flatters himself he is not indifferent 
to you." 

" If he had not b^en so before," replied Ca- 
tharine, ^^this would have made him so. An 
elopement ! Had he known my character as hfe 
pretends in this letter to do, he would have been 
convinced that I would sooner endure any misery 
than escape from it by such means. I would 
sooner die than degrade ihyself even for those I 
could love." 

^< Proud Catharine," said Elizabeth, smiling, 
*' you know not what love is.'' 

. " I certainly do not know, Elizabeth, nor can 
I even conceive what that sort of love is which 
could induce me to. take such a degrading step as 
this.. I cainnot imagine myself so deluded as to 
suppose I could be happy after I had rendered 
myself the object of my own contempt. But give 
me this letter. It does not pain me to disappoint 
this vain St. Clair. I wish he was gone, and his 
mother also, whose haughty spirit begins, I see, 
to revolt at the little effect her flattery and cap- 
resses have on me. ' I loathe all this, Elizabeth. 
I almost think Arnmore and Mr. DunaUan's con- 
temptuous treatment, will be less intolerable than 
those indessant women, Mrs. Leihnpx and Mrs. 
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St <3mr, witk their .grbss flattery, and teazing 
disgusting attentions.'' 

*< Dear Catharine, you are very severe.".. . » * 

<< No, Elizabeth^ I am not ui^nstly so. Don't 
I see through fdl this? ^ Is nbt/Rose as amiable^ 
— far^mcHre-amiabk then I am? Are not you, 
Elizid[)eth, itiore ^i— ^" - ^ ^ - ^- f 

*^ No, nd, nOf dear Catharinej but good n%ht;.^ 
you* will leave yourseif no time for sleep, and 
that pale face sadly calls for it" 

'^ Do not mind my face, Elizabeth ; it must be^ 
paler yet You must see my reply to this letter; 
I feel so indignant, I fear I shall be unbecoming- 
ly so jntwltfat r write/* : - ^^ » . 

N^Kt mornilig,meither St. CIbat nor-young Ca^ 
meyon^apptared ^t ibveakfast; Lacfy 'Can^ron 
said iieir ton:had been unexpectedly called, awi^, 
and that she and h^r fiunily inust als^e^ deny thetn^ 
selves the jdeasiite of a* fhrther stay at DunaUan^ 
Caatle, as busiiiess made it necessary that l^r^ 
ArtMbald-'Shoidd •retam^home.^ Lord Dunallan 
seemed 'disapp(iinted,vaiid: entreated them< to pro- 
long their 'Stay 4o:the ftrfkni^ing week. Cadiarine* 
waairilent; X.ady Cameron^ however, was^ gently^ 
determkied in* hep veseiotian^ thf^ughshe looked 
conctemM) and^ber^daughtess^'vet^ g)rav«w lAftd 
Dunallan perceived that something had happen- 
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ed^ and guessed from Catharine^s looks that sht 
was the cause of this sudden detormiiiation. Mrsi 
St; Clair's colour this morning was higher than 
usual, but she attempted to conceal her disap* 
pointed pride and hopes under an air of contempt 
^^ I too must unfortunately relinquish the plea«- 
sure of being present during the next/uqfpy week, 
my Lord,'' said she, after .Lady Cameron had an- 
nounced her intended departure, *^ but it i& easy 
to part from friends when we leave them so se* 
cuire of felicity." Catharine felt this speech as it 
was intended, but remained silent fioth familiies 
left Dunallan Castle during the forenoon; but 
Lord Dunallan was relieved from Ids dread of a 
very small party by the arrival of young Ckin* 
mar and his amiable wife. 

<< I must really endeavour, my dear Elizabeth," 
said Catharine to her friend, ^' to conceal,: for 
these few remaining days, the misery I endure.: I 
feel mortified iond degraded by what has already 
passed, in consequence of my giving way fo;my 
wretched feelings. Lmnst not— ^hall not beian 
object of compassion to every on^ and of distress 
to my father. Do. not look so much and : so 
anxiously at me when I am in coiiipany, Eliza- 
beth, and try to spciak cheerfiilly to me. . Oh 
that conversation between my father and Dunal** 
1^ ! could I only forget that. But to be forced 
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upon him ; he to ask delay !'' She clasped her 
hands. in anguish of mind. 

" I have entreated your father, dearest Catha- 
rine, to tell me what passed on that occasion, and 
I do not think you have any reason to suppose 
Mr. Dunallah wished for delay on any account, 
but your apparent indifference to him." 

" Did my father tell you what passed ? Do 
not, for heaven's sake, conceal it from ^e, Eliza- 
beth : truth cannot be worse than my fears." 

^< Lord Dunallan told me that the only idea 
which seemed to distress Dunallan was your 
marked indifference^ he even thought dislike to 
him, which led him to fear your being led by 
motives of obedience to your father, to take vows 
which your heart could not ratify. In short, my 
dear Catharine, some religious scruples which he 
felt for you only: and this convinced me that the 
state of his own feelings enables hiin to take them 
without scruple : for with his strict notions he 
would not have considered himself innocent in so 
doing had he felt otherwise." 

<^ And would he have been innocent, Eliza^ 
beth ? or shall I be innocent?' 

^^ Ah ! Catharine, you must not now think of 
this. It is too late: besides, you fulfil a first 
duty in obeying your father.*' 
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. Catharine. was not convinced, but ielt ,that it 
was, as Elizabeth said, too late to plead; such an 
excuse. . Yet, like her friend, she could not help 
concluding that Dun^Uan would not be. willing, 
probably, to take these solemn vows were he 
averse to fulfilling them. Yet he had asked de- 
lay. She determined, if possible, to avoid think- 
ing, and to attempt to appear less unhappy, let 
Dunallan suppose what he would. She wished 
to leave her father, under the impression that she 
was reconciled to his wishes. For the few fol- 
lowing days her countenance wore an expression 
of submission, and calm elevation of mind, in- 
spired by the consciousness of sacrificing her own 
feelings to those of her father ; while the pale- 
ness of her looks, and her touching gentleness to 
all around her, gave her the appearance of one 
who had lost all hope for herself, and only sought 
to bestow on others what was for her gone for 
ever. When addressing her father, she even at- 
tempted to be cheerful. To Dunallan she was 
respectful and attentive, as if she already had 
taken the vow of subjection. Yet she deceived 
no one. When she met Dunallan^s eyes, which 
she carefully avoided, but which seemed for ever 
'fixed on her, she saw in them an expression of 
pity and concern she could not mistake. Her 
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father, too, in* vain tried to affect a gaiety, 
which only served to render his next moments 
of absence, and evidently painful thought, more 
striking. 
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CHAPTER V. 

At last the dreaded morning arrived. Eliza- 
beth went to her friend at an early hour: she 
fouiid her dressed, and seated at a table, which 
was covered with letters and papers. 

" What is all this, my Catharine ? Remem- 
ber, my dear friend, the fatigues of this day." 

^^ I do remember, my Elizabeth. I am only 
performing a necessary duty. It ought not to 
have been so long neglected; but never till last 
night did it so forcibly strike me that I might not 
again see Dunallan Castle : I had quite forgot to 
settle some things. But I have done,'' added 
she, putting up her papers with a composure that 
astonished Elizabeth ; then turning to her friend, 
a faint smile on her languid countenance, 

"How do you like my bridal attire, Eliza- 
beth?' 

Elizabeth looked at her for a moment, then 
turned away to conceal her tears. 

" Dear Catharine, do not look so patient, so 
resigned, yet so unhappy. You will leave us all 
quite miserable." 
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<< I look as I feel, Elizabeth. I am resigned. 
I havp now arranged all I wish to be done, should 
I never again return here, and I care not what 
happens. I am prepared for every thing, but "(her 
voice changed) parting from you : (then feeling 
herself overcome,) I must not think of this — 
we shall soon again meet. I shall write,— No, 
dear Elizabeth,. do not embrace me; do nothing 
to soften me. I have almost wished these few 
days for Mrs. St. Clair, instead of that gentle Mrs. 
Clanmar, who looks so sweetly anxious to com- 
fort me, and to gain my confidence ; and my dear 
kind Rose, and even you, Elizabeth. I entreat 
you do not all gaze on me with looks of such 
touching interest. Even Mr. Dunallan; but I 
must not think of him : had he felt pity for me 
sooner; but it is now too late. Oh that the 
next hour were over ! When will it be time for 
breakfast ? You know we were to set off very 
early. When I am gone, Elizabeth, will you as- 
sure my father "" Her voice failed, and she 

turned away and walked to an open window. The 
morning was calm and beautiful, and the fresh- 
ness of the air revived her. She sat down, but 
rose again almost immediately, a blush crimson- 
ing her before pale chei^k. 

^^ Mr. Dunallan,'* said she, retiring hastily 
from the window, « retuming as usual' from his 
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moTiUDg walk, I.suppose, quite composed; and he 
has seen .that I am ready," added she, bitterly, and 
looking at her dress. " He bowed, too, to show 
he did, perhaps. Well,, a short time will mide- 
ceive him now. I shall soon have no secrets from 
him ; no attempts.to conceal my real feelings: he 
. shall know that I have a heart that can be given 
only by myself; and calm, and proud, and im- 
moveably right as he always is, he shall not de- 
spise me." 

'^ Despise you, Catharine ! he does not ; he 
never did. I am satisfied, he^ I could almost say, 
loves you." 

A gentle tap at the door of the apartment in- 
terrupted Elizabeth. Catharine became quite pale. 
It was Lord Dunallan. 

'* My. Catharine, my dear love, we wait for 
^ou." 
' Catharine, attempted. to regain her composure, 
but: without, success. . She leant on her, father, 
but stopped on the stairs to breathe ; her heart 
beat so violently that she became quite faint. 

" My dear uncle," said Elizabeth, " let Catha- 
rine and me remain together till after breakfast. 
It is tpo much for. her to see all our assembled 
friends before this trying ceremony." Lord 
Dunallan agreed to this proposal;. and Catharine 
returned to her room with Elizabeth, who en- 
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deavoured to induce her to take some refresb-- 
ment She tried, but in vain. She w&s siek at 
heart 

^^ I cannot go through this Ceremony, Eli2»^ 
beth.'* 

^ Dear Catharine, recollect yourself. It is not 
possible now to retract.*' 

^< Leave me,^ dear Elizabeths I regain compos 
sure most easily when alone. Take this last kiss^ 
my Elizabeth ; after I am again calm, do not be* 
stow one kind word or look upon me, or I shall 
be unable for this dreadful exhibition — ^these fear- 
ful untrue vows !" 

Elizabeth would not consent to leave her 
friend. She saw that the kind of composure she 
acquired when left alone, was only the result of 
an attempt to feel indifferent to every thing, and 
that the first trifle which awakened her feelings 
destroyed her cc»nposure. Elizabeth partly suc- 
ceeded in calming her agitation, by representing 
things as they really were. 

" I am ready, my dear Elizabeth,^' said Catha- 
rine at last, « my true, my best friend T 

Lord Dunallah entered, and Catharinebecame 
as pale as ever. She took his arm, however^ and 
hastened forward, as if afraid of again being ob- 
liged to return. 
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Lord Dunallan opened the door of the apart- 
ment in wbich'the party w^e assembled. Ca- 
tharme shrunk baek for a moment, then suffered 
her father to lead her forward. In an instant 
Dunallan was at h<8r side,, and the Toice of the 
old and venerable clergyman of Dunallan church 
was. raised to heaven in. prayer. Catharine, pale 
as marble, and almost as stUl, leant on her fa^ 
ther, and seemed to listen, but did not hear. 
Dunallan audibly assented to the few simple but 
solemn vows he was requir<ed to make. Catha- 
rine?s. assent was supposed. Elizabeth drew her 
white.glove from a hand almost as white and life- 
less. Dunallan took it in his, and she was re- 
stored to some degree of consciousness by feeling 
that ,fais trembled. He held her hand firmly, 
however, till the short ceremony was over, then 
touching it with his lips, resigned it to her fa- 
ther. 

Lord Dunallan would- have pressed Catharine 
to his heart, but she hurried«from him, and from 
every one. • Elizabeth followed her, but she wav- 
ed her hand for .her to leave her. Her father ap- 
pear^ i; *^-Your journey is long, my love; my 
Catharine, I nnuist hurry you from me. Mr. Dun- 
allan is ^mxiims-i--^—'^ 

Catharine started up: — '^ I am ready.' 

" God for ever blesi^ my dearest child.' 
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" Oh my dearest father?" 

He pressed her for an instant to his heart, then 
led her away. Dunallan was. waiting. . The hall 
was full of servants,, anxious to have a last look 
of their beloved young mistress. 

Catharine shrunk back. 

" I shall s^y adieu for you," exclaimed Eliza- 
beth; " Adieu, adieu, every one," cried she, with 
forced gaiety, while ^ Lord Dunallan supported 
Catharine into the carriage. 

Dunallan followed ;. and Catharine's heart sunk 
within her when its door was closed on her and 
this most dreaded, but now nearest of all human 
relations. She threw herself back, and almost 
fainted. 

Dunallan would have stopped the carriage, but 
Catharine motioned with her hand to prevent him. 
She dreaded her father seeing her agitation. 

Dunallan watched her changing countenance 
with the deepest concern. Catharine felt annoy- 
ed, conscious that his looks were bent on her, 
though she did not. raise her eyes, and struggled 
to regain composure. She attempted.to letdown 
the glass next to her: Dunallan leant past to 
assist, but his hand trembled almost as much as 
her own, and she was struck with surprise at the 
expression of distress and agitation which his 
countenance now betrayed: she even thought his 
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eyes glistened as he turned his face from her. 
The cahn grave expression' with which her ima- 
gination always pictured him was now wholly 
gone. She forgot her own feelings in' thinking 
of his; and continuing in deep and painful thought 
for a few moments, the tumult within in part sub- 
sided. How selfish have I been, thought she, I 
forgot that he could feel, and that he has equal, 
perhaps greater cause of distress than myself. 

" The air, I hope, revives you," asked Dun- 
allan, in a mild and soothing tone of voice. 

She attempted to reply, but burst into tears ,- 
and, long repressed, they now flowed beyond all 
power of restraint. She covered her face, and 
turning away from Dunallan, wept and sobbed 
aloud. Dunallan did not speak, but she heard 
him sigh frequently and deeply. He at last, in 
the gentlest tone of voice, entreated h6r to be 
composed.' 

" Endeavour, Catharine, to forget the last few 
hours : only remember that you have now an- 
other friend, who has vowed in the sight of heaven 
to watch over your happiness. You shall your- 
self determine in what that happiness shall con- 
sist. I have seen too plainly your repugnance to 
the interested connection which your generous 
sense of duty has induced you to form. I have 
tried every means in my power, Catharine, to set 
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you free, but all have failed ; and I have been 
most reluctantly forced to tear you from your 
home, and deprive you of the power of (losing 
your nearest friend and protector. All that. I ean 
at this moment hope is, that it may be in my 
power to render you at least not unhappy." 

Catharine became gradually calm as Dunallan 
spoke. His voice and manner were so soothingly 
earnest and kind, that she felt touched. 

" Let us, Catharine," continued he, " now 
attempt to look at things as they really are. 
There is no peace or calm to the mind but in 
truth." 

" Truth !" repeated Catharine, in a tone of 
voice, and with an expression of the most mourn- 
ful despondency^ 

" Yesj dear Catharine, truth even at this mo- 
ment ; and first, can you not feel me worthy of 
forgiveness in persevering in the fulfilment of the 
same promise to a dead father, that with every 
feeling of dislike and repugnance on your part, 
you have yet considered it a sacred duty to fulfil 
to a living one?" Catharine was struck; this 
simple question of Dunallan's seemed indeed to 
bring a volume of truth into her mind ; but her 
thoughts were confused, and she remained si- 
lent. Dunallan, however, seemed to wait for her 
reply. 
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'^ Mr. Dunallan,'' said she at last, sick at heart 

while she spoke, << I cannot feel that truth brings 

to me either calmness or peace. I would rather 

attempt to forget every thing, but that I have, to 

please my father, entered a situation in which it 

iTecomes my duty to try to be satisfied with your 

conduct on aQ occasions. I wish to fulfil this 

duty ; if I fail, you will perhaps feel indulgence 

for me when you recollect——" 

Catharine's voice failed, and she could say no 
more. 

Dunallan turned away, and Catharine looked 
up, half conscious that she had answered his true 
and simple appeal with an ungenerous evasion. 
She was surprised and overcome on seeing that 
the cold, dreaded Dunallan was moved even to 
tears. 

•<' Catharine !" exclaimed he, after making se- 
veral efibrts to speak with composure, *^ How 
shall I — how can I convince you that I am not 
the unfeeling, selfish, interested, cruel being I 
see you suppose me ? You have scarcely ever 
permitted me to speak to you. Of late you have 
not even deigned to look at me. You have de- 
feated every attempt on my part to explain my* 
self — to attempt to assist you to be free. You 
have taken no notice of my letters ; your father 
has been equally— shall I say, ta^ust^ to me ?*' 
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" Letters ! Mr.' DunallaV interrupted Ca- 
tharine, ** I received no letters from you." 

Dunallan looked surprised.- " I thrice wrote 
to you, Catharine, when you denied me every 
means of imparting to you what I thought might 
perhaps have put it in your power to avoid a con- 
nection which I saw was so hateful to you*" 

" I never received any letter from you, Mr. 
Dunallan," repeated Catharine solemnly. 

"Extraordinary !" exclaimed Dunallan,. ** I 
sent for your own woman, Catharine ; her name, 

I think, is Martin, and myself gave all my letters 

« 

into her hand." 

Catharine now, on her part, looked much sur- 
prised. " You gave your letters to Martin ! Mr. 
Dunallan." 

« I did ; all of them.'' 

Catharine became very thoughtful. Could any 
one — could St. Clair have intercepted Dunallan's 
letters ? Impossible ! She could not for a moment 
suspect Martin, to whom they had been intrusted, 
of the smallest unfaithfulness. " Most extraor- 
dinary !" said she thoughtfully. 

" Is Martin amoiig your present attendants, 
Catharine ?" asked Dunallan. 

« She is." 

*'* May I then ask an explanation from her 7* 

" Certainly." 
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Dunallan stopped the carriage, and desired a 
servant to request Martin, who was in another 
just behind, to come for a moment to the win-* 
dow. She soon appeared, and the other servants 
retired. Martin looked alarmed. She> stood 
at the side of the carriage at which Cathlirine 
sat. 

^' Do not be alarmed, said Dunallan gently, 
and leaning past Catharine a little to speak tq 
her : " Do you recollect, Martin, my giving you 
three letters at different times to. deliver to your 
lady?" 

" I do, Sir, perfectly. It was only last night 
you gave me one, and two before that, about, I 

thmk "* V 

' *' And what became of those letters, Martin ?" 
asked Catharine, interrupting her,; and now 
leaning forward with looks of surprise and dis* 
pleasure. 

Martin appeared astonished at the question. 

" Speak the truth, Martiq," said Catharine, 
her eyes filling with tears as she added, ^^ Can 
you, Martin, be unfaithful to me?'' . : ,v 

" My dear, dear young lady, no ; not for all 
the world could offer,^ exclaimed Martin, tears 
gushing into, her eyes as she spoke ; "I thought 
I was only giving the letters to Lord Dunallanji 

VOL. I. F 
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as he eommanded me, diat he ixugkt himself de- 



Uver tkem to you.'^ 

CSatharme sunk back : ^^ You gave the letters 
to my father/^ said she frintly, 

^^ Yes, Madam: just the rery day on which 
Mr. Dunallan tmsted Qie with his first letter, my 
Lord had commanded me to bring any letter for 
niy yoAmg lady to him, and he would himself take 
charge pf if 

X)Unallw looked for a moment at Catharine; 
her eyes were raised timidly to him. 

'^ That is enough," said he, in the gentlest tone 
of voice, to poor Martin, who stood in apparent 
consternation. ** You have done nothing wrong, 
Martin : we majf now proceed." He waited till 
she had retired, then ordered the servants to drive 
on ; and, turning to Catharine—- * 

^^ I how feel how much cause you have to re* 
gard me as you do, Catharine. You have consi- 
dered me as eahnly persevering in completing 
your wretchedness, without an effiirt to make 
escape possible. I am not surprised that you 
could not bring youriself to say I deserved for- 
giveness.'' 

^^ Forgiveness ! Mr. DunaUan,'' repeated Cath- 
arine, <^I now see too plainly who it is d^at ha^ 
most— i-that has all to forgive, i c^n scarody. 
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however, hope that you can pardon this last i /* 
she hesitated: ^^ Yet if you qould supplend form* 
ing your judgment on this, to me, unaccountable 
proceeding of my father's, I feel certaiil he 'mil be 
able to convince you that hia motives were perfect* 
]y honourable." Catharine again burst into tear% 
overpowered and mortified beyond e3q[>ression. 

<^ I am convinced, my dearest CSatbarine, thM« 
according to Lord DunaUan's views» Ihey were 
perfectly so,'' replied Dunallan. ^* I huve had 
many conversations with him/ I hoped to havf 
induced him at least to have given me time to at» 
tempt to overcome the prejudices with which 
you met me ! but he aeemed to feel that his en* 
gagement to my &thier made every moment of de* 
lay which he could prevent a breach of honour 
on his part. And you know, Catharine, that, in- 
dependent of all this, a father is fully entitled to 
be acquainted with the contents of any letter ad- 
dresised to his child while she remains under lubs 
protection. I shall now oi(ly say, that my ob-* 
jeot in writing^ these letters was, to make you 
awBre that my promise to my father waa entirely 
conditional, and was to be consider€4 cancelled 
if you were averse to its completioii. I hoped 
thst the knowledge of this might have put it ih 
your power to be fi«e." 
Catharine shook her head. 
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i " Your father assured me that you did not de- 
sire to be free ; but your every look contradicted 
the assertion." 

" My promise was never conditional," said 
Catharine ; ^^ that could have made no change on 
my part" 

<^ It might, however, on the part I should have 
taken, Catharine. But that is past" 

Catharine at once saw his meaning. ^^ Yes ; 
that is past ! " repeated she emphatically. " Now 
I see too plainly how unjustly, how childishly, 
how "madly I have acted ! Mr. Dunallan, I will 
now say I have perceived your opinion of me. I 
have resented it ; but you have not beeii unjust ; 
I have deserved it I can scarcely hope ever to 
obtain your forgiveness, but " 

^^ Dearest Catharine, do not talk thus," inter- 
rupted Dunallan ; ^^let us exchange forgiveness 
for the past Neither have been quite free from 
blame with regard to the other ; but far, far the 
greatest share belongs to me. When I last re- 
newed my promise to my father, I ought to have 
been more firm to my own sense of right — ^to my 
own principles." 

' '* In our. promises, Mr. Dunallan,". said Catha- 
rine mourniiillyV '^ I must feel that we have been 
more < sinned against than sinning f but 1 wish 
not to remember this." 
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^^ No dearest Catharine, it is not bur part to 
remember it. Let us only remember our owh 
share in what is past ; and where we have erred^ 
let us begin io attempt averting those painful con- 
sequences which are always attendant on error." 
^< If that were possible," said Catharine still 
mournfully. 

^' It may be possibly dearest Catharine. Al- 
low me to atteinpt to prove this to you." Dun- 
allan now spoke iii a cheerful toiie of voice. "We 
have brought the past in some measure into the 
light of reality and truth; may I venture to go 
for a moment into the future. You know that in 
a few weeks I must leave Arnmoire. I fear that 
during those few weeks, your father will hot be 
satisfied unless you remain there also; but you 
shall, my dearest Catharine, be as free at Am- 
moire as you were at Dunallan Castle. Your 
cousiii Elizabeth has promised to come to you. 
I eiarnestly wished she could have accompanied 
us now; hut to 'this Lord Dunallan objected. 
My aunt leaves Arnmore immediately, unless you 
should wish her. to be your guest until your cou- 
sin joins you. Miss Lennox, or any friend of 
yours, wUl, I am sure, find pleasure in making the 
solitude of Aminore less tedious to you. In 
short, my dear Catharine, my part in attempting 
to do away the painful consequences of my er- 
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rors regarding yon, shall first be to atatioipate 
your every irisk as far l» it is i& Hoy powier* Only 
let me knour your wishes. I now contider yoi^ 
faappioiiss as my first eartUy care. As to mysd^ 
Catharine^ - '4ia>DimallaB bedune enibidTassed; but 
i^idovmng himself^ << I do not know in what cha- 
racter to ask you to consider me. To that which the 
eej^emcoiy <tf the last hour seemed to entitle mte I 
shall never lay claim, while you feel for me as you 
db at present Nothing on earth, Cathiurine," added 
he earnestly,. << could induce me to remind you 
of that claim, while you so evidently detest it. 
You have jnst said, that you have perceived what 
opinion I have formed of you, and have resented 
it. Your adding this, proves to me th^ you have 
been Inisttkefa. I shall say no more now. I know 
how litde^any profession of regard from one, for 
whom you feel as you do for me, can be agrdbable 
to you. Yet, may I ask you to attempt to forget 
itiahy ihings which I know you have heard against 
me ; to judge of me for yourself, as of one whose 
diffiracter, from Circtimstances now unavoidable, 
you would wish to be such as you could esteem." 

<^ I. should certainly wish m(»t earnestly to do 
s^ Mr. Dunallan," replied Catharine. 

*^ Let it be so then, Catharine. Attempt to 
consider me as ctoe, who is really still almost a 
stranger to you, but who most earnestly desires 



to bbtainii pkob in yoibr esteem. It diis settle^ 

Ctttharm^?" 
^ Yesy"* i^eplied Cfttharine; ^ if you to6, Mr. 

DiuiaUaii^ would att^npt die same Ivith tt^jvA M 
me^'u^Hsh^ spoke with enibaxTiisstnient^ and blosk* 
ed as she spoke; but the tbaeof hervoieehadrb* 
sumed sbniething. (ff its usual animation; alid Dutt^ 
allan's joyful assent to Iter wish, as far as it was 
possible, settled th6 arraDg^ebient fbr the feW Al- 
lowing weeks. ^^ If at th^ end of thos^ weeklf of 
my probation^" said DjaAaMan^ << yoii can feel for 
me difiereBtly;-^but I shall say no more taow.'' 

From that moinait DunaUan^s manner bec4mtf 
frank and unembantosed^ and he be^an to cbn- 
Terse on subjects just sufficiently connected with 
their present situation to rendw them deq^ly in* 
teresting. He At last spd^e ^ Arninorei And 
mentioned his aunt Catharine made some ib^ 
quhries respecting this new rebtidn^ and wa^ soon 
in tears while listening to a few paniculars of her 
melancholy story, and to Dunallan's description 
of her res^ation, her restored olieerfuliiessl^ her 
active life. 

^^ She shall hetslelf tell you the soulrce of her 
cheerfulness and strength of mind, Cathariti^'' 
said Dunallan; aiid then passing to other sub- 
jects, his unrestrained, but gentle and respectful 
manner, gradually led Catharine to conVersb and 
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feel at ease with him, and almost to forget thi^ 
he was the same dreaded Dunallan,' whose pre- 
irence had so long been a restraint to her, and the 
idea of whom herconstant misery. She soon cozir 
versed freely with him, looked with interest for 
his answer, or for the iaipresisionrmadeonliiniby 
the sentiments and opinions she was led to ex- 
press^ and which his countenance instantly betray- 
ed. He still differed frequently from her, both in 
feeling and in opinion ; but a mild indulgence, and 
an anxious desire to explain his reasons for dif- 
feiing> jcHued to great apparent pleasure when he 
had won her to his way of thinking, made even 
difference of <^inion agreeable. 

^^ You are leiuling me on to tell you my inmost 
thoughts, that you may condemn them," said she 
' to him, after having expressed an c^inion from 
which she saw he differed. 
< " Not to condemn, dearest Catharine. I only 
wish our opinions were the same on every sub- 
leci. 

" I wish so too," replied she smiling, " I know 
who would be the gainer. However, I can bear 
to differ from you now: at Dunallan Castle I 
C0uld not" 

- ^' Because at Dunallan Castle, when you dif- 
fered from me, all your friends did so also, parti- 
cularly Mr. St Clair, who always made your ar- 
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gument his own. ' Had he really dissented be- 
cause his opinions were different, I ought either 
to have tried to convince him, or to be convinced 
by him ; but as he merely wished to make a merit 
with you by differing from me, and would have 
done the same had you argued on the opposite 
side,' I thought it best to be sileiit, though I saw 
the unfavourable impression my silence made on 
you; but I dreaded losing my temper also, 'and 
then a quarrel must have been the consequence ; 
and you, Catharine, do not perhaps- know how 
important it is for a man, professing the princi- 
ples I do, to guard against heing brought by his 
own loss of temper, into a situation from which 
those principles forbid his extricating himself in 
the usual way. I sometimes too felt for Mr. St. 
Clair. You know, Catharine, he deserved pity ; 
yet I think he ought to have pitied me also ; for 
surely seeing, as he must have done, how refpug- 
nant to your feelings my presence was, he would 
not have changed situations with' me." 

" Thank heaven,'* said' Catharine emphatical- 
ly, "that Mi. St Clair was not in your situa- 
tion !" 

Dunallan's smile of pleasure brought a blush 
to Catharine's cheek; but' he turned away,* and 
soon again spoke as .if he had not perceived it. . 
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The travellers stopt during the hottest part of 

the day at the beautifol village of B • Ca* 

tharine had remarked Dimallaa's uncommon 
powers of conversi^on even at DunaUan Castle^ 
where he had been checked and restrained by 
the cold looks and manners of most of the party. 
This day she had felt those powers in their full 
force. She scarcely observed how time passed. 
An hour after she had been with him, she had 
forgot the peculiarity of their situation, which 
seldom again returned to her recollection, except- 
ing when a change of horses, or other incidents, 
interrupted conversation, and drew her attention 
from the laist interesting sentence he had uttered. 
When, however, she learnt, on leaving the village 
of B ) that they were within a few miles of 
Ammore, her thoughts became too powerfully op- 
pressive for even Dunallan^s conversation to sus- 
pend or overcome. It was evening-*-a calm gray 
evening after a day of bright sunshine. A soft 
mist rose from the fields, and enveloped the lower 
parts of the woods, and slowly ascended the hills. 

Catharine had answered DunaUan several times 
without scarcely having heard what he said. She 
thought of her approaching interview with his 
aunt; of being received as the wife of Dunallan; 
of hiiii also, though she heard not what he said ; 
of his consideration for her; of his delicacy and 
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kindness. <* I may trust him," thobght she, *^ but 
how will this aunt receive me? Cah die know 
our feelii%s for eadi other P'' She sighed deep- 
ly. At last Dunallan addressed her in a tone so 
very serious, yet so mild, that it immediately ar- 
rested her attenticm. 

'M ought, I belieye, my dear Catharine, tp 
prepare you for some singularities which you will 
meet at Ammore. You know my opinions on 
some subjects are very different from those you 
have been accustomed toconsider just and rational. 
At Ammore you will find those opinions influ- 
ence all around you, and this at first may be irk- 
some, or even may disgust you ; but let me in- 
treat you not to form your opinions until you 
have examined for yourself. Do not let preju- 
dice mislead you. I once thought as you now do, 
. Catharine : may heaven av^t Arom you the pain- 
ful means by which my eyes were qpened.'^ 

Catharine listened with fixed attention. 

<< I will not say more now, Catharine ; I only 
ask that in one thing you will oblige me. I do 
not prescribe to you, however, remember, dearest 
Catharine." 

" "Whatever you ask," interrupted she, " I am 
ready to comply with." 

" All I wish is, that you will submit to some 
new forms you will find in our mode of living at 
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Arnmore — ^at least until you are convinced they 

are.wrong.!* 

. "Is this all?", said Catharine. "But may I 
ask what arje. those opinions which I still enter- 
tain, and by the relinquishingv of which you think 
yqjir eyes were opened ? What are they ?" 
^f One is, my dear Catharine/' — r- 
An. acclamation of joy interrupted Dunallan. 
" It is Mr. Dunallan ! They are coming ! . They 
are coming ! Welcome ! Welcome ! God bless 
you, Sir," echoed on all sides, and the carriage 
was instantly surrounded by people,— young, old, 
women, children, all joined in the shout o£joy^and 
welcome. Catharine shrunk back : Dunallan inr 
treated her not to be disturbed, saying he would 
" stop those congratulations, so unseasonable,** 
added he. > 

An old man now approached, his blue bonnet 
in his hand, and his gray hairs gently jnoved from 
his thin temples by the windi. " God bless you. 
Sir ! God bless your lady !" Then looking with 
^apparent : delight at Catharine, "May she, for 
your sake. Sir, be as gude as she is bonny ! We 
have come to be the first to meet and wish you 
joy. Sir." Then addressing Catharine, " There's 
no ane amang us but wad hae been wanderers in 
a strange country^ and cast out frae ourhames, if 
it had na been for our young laird; but he likes 
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grateful hearts on his estate rather than new 
schemes. He's the only gentleman m a' the coun- 
try that" 

- .<< My good McDonald/' interrupted Dunallan, 
" We- thank you ; .but.haye you forgot that young 
ladies do not like such noisy welcomes. We sh^l 
soon see you at your own houses ; but let us p>8s 
quietly now, and tell my other friends around 
you, that I intreat them also to reserve their wel- 
comes till another time for their young lady.". 

The old man now smiled; . ^' I had forgotten, 
Sir, that one sae near to you could feel aught but 
joy.**^ Dunallan, colouring, drew up the glass, 
Bnd^ they passed on, though the people looked 
disappointed at their well-meant congratulations 
being. so ill received. When. they had left this 
party at some distance, Dunallan stopt the. car- 
riage, and gave an order to a servant, which Catha* 
rine did not hear ; but the man galloped forward, 
and, though, they passed many cottages and farm 
houses, there were no more congratulations. The 
people, who stood in their, doors, though in their 
Sunday clothes, and evidently prepared to bid 
them welcome, were, satisfied with respectfully 
taking off their, hats, while the women curtsied, 
and motioned to the children to be quiet ; or still 
more anxious to please, some went into thei^f 
houses whilst the carriage passed, and then fol- 
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lowed it with a fervently uttered " God bless 

him." 

« And this is the man!" thought Catharine, 
<' who disniissed his father's old domestics with- 
out reward, and who, I imderstood^ was the imost 
severe of landlords!" She looked at him. He 
seemed absorbed in thought, but not of an agree- 
able nature. He looked sad. 

^< It distresses me to have your people checked 
in their demonstrations of joy," said Catharine in 
the softest tone of voice. 

He started from his reverie. ^^ Oh it does not 
signify ; they will have other opportunities. Their 
feelings are not my present care, dear Catharine. 
I thought of you, and am anxious to save you 
from their heartfelt but noisy and perhaps rude 
expressions of joy at an event which has only 
caused you pain ! yet I should wish you to feel 
an interest in the happiness of beings who will 
now be so much influenced by you ; for the people 
on this estate are so devotedly attached to its pro- 
prietors, that they will do any thing they think 
pleasing to those beloved by them." 

^< Does this attachment go along with the 
estate ?" asked Catharine smiling. 

^' Certainly," replied Dunallan, and smiled 
also. 

1 
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They blid been for some time driving slowly 
lip a steep luscent, and saw nothing on either side 
but the darkly shaded trunks of the straight firs 
which skirted the woods near the road. When 
they had reached the highest part of the ascent^ 
the mist had cleared away, and a bright setting 
snn glowed on the beautiful scenery of Ammore^ 
which now lay before them. It seemed as if na- 
ture had formed an immense amphitheatre of 
mountains, to shelter all that was soft and pictu- 
resque within their bosom. Tlie castle stood on 
a rocky promontory, raised boldly from the lake 
which washed its base, and now reflecting the 
lengthened rays of the departing sun appeared 
^^ a sheet of gold,'* with woods hanging in luxu- 
riance upon its deep and broken shores. The 
descent into this paradise was rapid. Catharine 
had scarcely time to recover from her surprise 
and delight, when they entered the noble avenue 
which led to the castle. Dunallan turned to her. 
" Let me now welcome you, Catharine, to your 
new abode, and again declare, before Him who is 
present everywhere, that you have only to tell me 
what you wish, and it shall be my first care to 
endeavour to gratify you." Catharine- hesitated. 
— " My first wish is to know what you consider 
right — to live a useful life." 
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"Dear Catharine! then you cannot live un- 
happily; with such resolutions no situation can 
make you so." 

: Theydrpve on in silence. Dunallan seemed 
to avoid looking at Catharine, and at a loss. He 
pulled up the glasses, and let them down again 
several times. Catharine's heart beat violently^ 
yet. her feelings were rather pleasurable. Often 
during her journey had she, asked herself, ^' Is 
this the day I so much dreaded ?" and even now, 
though trembling and embarrassed, her heart 
felt light and happy. 

^^ My aunt,'^ said Dunallan, with a lo(^ of 
pleasure, as they drove up to the door. 

A lady and two children stood on the steps. 
The carriage door was open in an instaht. Ca- 
tharine trembled so violently, that Dunallan al- 
most lifted her out. 

" My aunt Mrs. Oswald, my dear Catharine." 

Mrs. Oswald received and pressed Catharine 

to her bosom with the tenderness of a mother. 

^^ God bless you, and make you a blessing, my 

dearest niece." 

She then still more joyfully embraced her ne- 

. phew, aiid the children clung around him. The 

servants seemed to join in the general joy, and 

looked delighted when, turning to them, he said 

he hoped all were well and happy. He then of- 
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ft^redi his aria to. C^thariney and^led her into an 
apartment that overlooked the lake, saying in a 
low voice, while they advanced towards a window, 

.^^You will have little more of this kind to under- 
gOy deai: CaUiarine." He then turned to his 
aunt, and. to the children, who sprung into his 
arms, which he now opened to receive them. 
Catharine looked at. them clinging round his 
neck,: and fondly leaning their little faces on his, 
with an emotion that brought tears into her eyes. 
She remembered .they were the children of that 
.sister whom, he was accused of having treated 
cruelly. She felt that it was impossible, and that 
Dunallan's character must have been traduced. 

Mrs. Oswald appeared to be between forty and 
fifty ; still handsome, . though , dressed quite like 
an old woman ; the expression of her counten- 
ance very cheerful, and singularly pleasing, from 
its^ lively openness. She addressed Catharine 
.with such sweet and easy kindness, yet with so 
much of the dignity of an elder woman and a 
parent, that Catharine at once felt affection and 
respect for her. 

. Dunallan brought the children to Catharine. 
" I regard the^e little girls as my children. They 
are orphans, or more than orphans,** added he, 
in a lower tone. " Do you like children, Catha- 
rine ?' 
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to look upon us as relations with, whom you are 
still unacquainted. Try to banish all prejudice 
against us." 

Catharine warmly returned the pressure of her 
hand with which Mrs. Oswald concluded. " I 
shall try to forget every thing," relied she .with 
emotion, " but your reception of a person who 
must unintentionally have occasioned you much 
pain. I too wish most anxiously for perfect 
openness. I acknowledge I did come to you 
with reluctance ; and," added she, smiling sweet- 
ly, " I believe my presence was not greatly de- 
sired. I intreat you will also forget all prejudices 
against me." 

" Oh,'' said Mrs. Oswald, " we know there have 
been attempts to sow discord, when every bene- 
volent feeling ought to have led to the reverse." 
' A servant now entered, said something in an un- 
der tone of voice to Dunallan, and then retired. 

^^ Catharine," said Dunallan, with some embar- 
rassment in his manner, ^< I have now to intreat 
you to join us in one of the singular customs I 
prepared you to meet at Arnmore." 

" Certainly," replied she, accepting the arm he 
offered, though she began to tremble from appre- 
hension of she knew not what. Mrs. Oswald 
leant on Dunallan's other arm, and he led them 
into the library, where a number of servants weare 
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assembled. They stood respectfully; until Dun- 
allan placed Catharine and his aunt, one on each 
side, and then seated himself between them. A 
table stood before him, on which lay a large Bible 
and other books. , He turned over the leaves of 
one, and when he had found the hymn besought, 
presented it to Catharine, and then named it to 
the others. Dunallan himself began the song of 
praise, but he appeared embarrassed, and his 
voice at first was scarcely audible. Mrs. Oswald, 
however, the instant she caught the air, joined 
ber full clear notes, with which the servants soon' 
mingled theirs. Catharine, ^coqld not join. She 
now found herself present at one of those very 
scenes which had, during Dunallan's late visit at 
her father's^ been frequently chosen by St. Clair* 
as the subject of his most pointed ridicule, and 
wbich he had described in terms so completely 
ludicrous, that Catharine had often joined in the 
laugh he excited. It was true she had many 
times, during her evening walks at Dunallan' 
Castle, stopped to listen to the hymn of the cotta^ 
gers, and St. Clair himself had participated in 
the pleasure excited by those straips of simple 
piety; but a gentleman, a man of education, 
knowing the habits of the world, himself singing, 
psalms, acting pietrson before his family and 
domestics! How utterly ridiculous ! Catharine 
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now remembered how often Dmiallan had been 
present when such scenes had been the subject 
of ridicule, and al Jo how much die gravity of bis 
looks, or his defence of those who engaged in 
them, had increased St Clair'^s eagerness io hold 
them up to derision. It was impossible DunaUan 
could have forgot all this, or the part she herself 
had taken ; and she now felt ashamed, and ven-* 
tured not to join, feeling that if she did^ he must 
regard her, during a service esteemed sat;redl3y 
him, as a mere hypocrite— the character she had 
been taught to associate with the idea of those iii 
her own class who made any such open parade, 
she once would have called it, of religion. While 
Catharine sat occupied with these thoughts, her 
head bent forward over her book of hymns, and 
her colour heightened by so many recollections, 
and by the consciousness that she must be ah ob^ 
ject of attention to those around her^ Dunallan 
had regained his self-c(Mnmand, and his fine m$Xk* 
ly voice now bore its foil share in the hymn. 
Catharine's feelings, however, remained contra* 
dictor^ and confused. The melody was sweet 
and pleasing. Surely it must be right thi|s to 
j6in in worshipping God, but still her early asso- 
ciations of ridicule returned, and she felt relieved 
when the hymn was concluded. DunaUan then 
began to read a portion of scripture, in a roice 
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SO deeply serious and impressive, that Catharine's 
whole attenUon was rivetted to the subject She 
was in the habit of reading the scriptures at stated 
times, and admired and loved particular passa- 
ges; but, on the whole, the sacred volume ap«» 
peared to her involved in an obscurity which she 
thought it almost culpable to remark, even to 
herself. She had imbibed this impression in her 
early childhood, from the ven^raticm with which 
her mother taught her to regard the word of 
God, and which was ever afterwards associated 
with the sacred idea of her departed parent This 
gave her an uneasy and superstitious apprehen- 
sion when she ventured to use her own powers of 
reasoning on any point she could not comprehends 
or reconcile to what in other cases appeared rea- 
sonable* She had been shocked by hearing 
others speak slightingly on a subject which was 
connected in her feelings with all that was most 
sacred. She never, therefore, conversed with 'her 
&ther, or with almost any pne pn the subject, 
because she seldom found any one's feelings meet 
hers. Dunallan's voice and manner^ however, 
recalled her earlier impressions, and she listened 
with delight, mingled with awe, tp the syblime 
passage he had chosen. When any particularly 
obscure sentence ooQurred, I)unallan stopti and 
in the most simple and correctly pure langyage, 
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gave either his own ideas on the subject^ or those 
of some approved commentator, which to him ap-' 
peared conclusive, and' which Catharine on each' 
occasion felt perfecdy satisfactory, and worthy of 
the subject She felt grieved when he closed the 
sacred volume. All now knelt ,down to prayer ; 
but here Catharine was again less pleased. The 
deep humility of Dunallan's confessions, she could 
scarcely conceive to be sincere, and his exulting 
thanksgivings for the mercies of Christianity 
seemed unlike the simple trueness of his usual 
expressions. Yet, as he proceeded, he at times* 
spoke a language which reached her inmost soul; 
and when he concluded, she certainly felt her re- 
spect for him unaccountably increased. The 
servants, with an appearance of respect for their 
young master approaching to veneration, grate- 
fully replied to those kind and friendly inquiries 
with which he noticed some of them as they left 
fhe apartment 

' Mrs. Oswald held out her hand to Catharine : 
" How do you like our strange ways, my dear 
young friend ?' asked she. 

Catharine warmly pressed her hand, " Part 
of them very much," replied she. 
" And what part do you dislike, my dear ?" 
^' Dislike is a strong wdrd. I will not say, 
my dear Mrs. Oswald, that I dislike any pkrt ; 
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bu t ^ *'she hesitatedy and looked towards Dun- 
allan. He bad again opened the Bible, and stood 
with his hand resting ypon it, while he seemed to 
listen for her reply to Mrs. Oswald's question. 

*^ May I ask you to read this passage, Catha- 
rine?'^ said he. 
- She immediately approached. 

" I felt it too sacred," continued he, " when 
arguing, as you have heard me do with Mr. St. 
Clair. His levity on these subjects was so uncon- 
querable." 

Catharine read the passage to which he point- 
ed. It was this : ^^ And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out into the Mount of Olives." * 

** You remember what precedes and follows 
this, Catharine?^ added Dunallan. 

<< I do," said Catharine, instantly solemnised. 

** Then I am sure you will agree with me in 
thinking, that our feelings cannot be in the state 
they ought to be, if we have any disposition to 
ridicule an act of devotion sanctioned by this 
example, or if the dread of such ridicule should 
make us shrink from performing it" 

" Assuredly, Mr. Dunallan,'' replied Catharine, 
blushing even to tears at the recollection of what 
she now considered her own impiety. Dunallan ' 

• Matt. xzvi. 30. 

VOL. I. a 
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immediately changed the subject ; but Catharine, 
when ' again alone, revolved it deeply in her 
thoughts^ and felt humbled in her own opinion, 
while she thought how justly, yet h6w gently, 
Dunallan had conveyed reproof. These thoughts, 
however, were not pleasing, and she b(^>ed that, 
on the morrow, she would find means to gain a 
higher place in Dunallan's esteem. 
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CHAPTER VL 

To-morrow morning came, and, with it, Martin 
rejoiced to have an opportunity of opening her 
heart to her yoong lady, 

*<.Dh, Ma'am,'' began she, "every one here is 
so kind ! . Mrs. Scott told me, that Mrs, Oswald 
said she would trust to her to find oiit the way to 
.make me happy and comfortable; so Mrs, Scott 
just told me, and begged me to say frankly, what 
would make. me. so on all occasions, for that Mrs, 
Oswahl would be sadly displeased if they did not 
find' means to make n^ new abode pleasant to 
me. And, Ma'am, Mrs, Scott sajrs you put her in 
mind of Mr* JDunallan''s mother, whom she served 
long ago;. hut she did not stay in the house after 
her death, because the last housekeeper was not 
ai person she liked to be under; so she went to 
. Mrse Osiirald, wlio has beea so kind: £o;her, that 
she says she owes more than this world^s happi- 
ness to her ;. but she says, too. Ma'am, that if you 
look as gently at her as. you did at me when y6u 
spoke to me, she could serve you* on her knees.*" 
Martin'^ next theme Catharine listened to with 
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more pleasure, for it was all in praise of Dunallan, 
" who," she said, " seemed to be quite idolized 
by his servants," 

" There is not one of them," proceeded she, 
" who would leave him to serve any gentleman 
in the country, Mrs. Scott says; and yet he is 
very strict, and suffers no servant to stay a night 

' in' the' house after he has broken through any 
rule he has established; and this he desires they 
may be positively warned of when they are hired. 
He has turned off four men within the last six 
months, although he aftemv-ards was very kind to 
them till they found other means of subsistence, 
and took pains himself to convince them of' the 
evil of their practices. Whenever a new servant 

^enters the house,* Mr. Dunallan converses" with 

'him in private, and gives him books to read; and 
he desires Mr, Gray, the steward, to' take care 
that the men shall have time to read morning 

'find evening, if they are so disposed; and, at any 
rate, they must be in the house ; and they are, in 

' general, anxious to read the books given them by 
Mr. Dunallan, as he often sends for them, and 
inquires 'whether they understand, and like what 
they have read, and takes much pains to instruct 
them. Mrs. Oswald takes the same care of the 

' women; and Mrs. Scott asked me, Ma'am, whe- 
ther I had been used with such care at Dunallan 
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Castle« . 1 said, that nobody could be kinder, to 

their. servaDts than you, . Ma^am, and that you 

always set them a good example; and Mrs. Scott. 

said, that you indeed looked like an angeL" 
'' Oh, Martin,'^ replied Catharine, " you have 

done me more than justice ; you see. there may be 

better mistresses/' 

Martin began to defend her young lady. '* No, * 

no, Martin," interrupted Catharine, ^< do not; 

trouble your head to recollect all my goodness, as 

you call it . I hope Mrs. Oswald will teach .me 

to be really a ^ood mistress.**^ . 

^^.Oh, my dear young lady," exclaimed Mar-. 

tin, her heart beginning to overflow at. her eyes, ^ 
*' I always said, you only needed to know what 
an angel was to. become one yourself; for you^ 
have, ever.sipce you were a. child, and spoiled by, 
every one about you, always liked that person 
best who most freely told you what was right, 
whether they thought it likely to please you or 
not. Oh ! Ma'am, I remember when Mr. Dun,- 
allan was a very young gentleman, and you,, 
Ma'la?!, quite a child, you used sometimes to, 
come away from every body to me, so unhappy 
and vexed; and when I tried to amuse or comfort 
you, you used to tell me. that. Edward (as you 
called him then) had said you were, passionate,, 
or proud, or unkind to Miss Elizabeth j and then. 
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you used to cry so, Ma'am, and say, ^ Edward 
thinks so, and it must be true. Do not say I am 
goody Martin, but tell me how I can learn not to 
be passionate nor proud.' Ah, Ma'am ! you liked 
Mr. Dunallan better than any body then." 

Catharine sighed, and looked so grave that 
Martin finished her duties without saying another 
word. When she was gone, Catharine sat down 
at a window, her watch in her hand, at once to 
be prepared for the hour of morning prayer, and 
to view the romantic scenery which lay before 
her; but while her eyes wandered over its varied 
beauties, her thoughts were soon fixed on a sub- 
ject too powerfully interesting to be long forgot 
— her own situation, and Dnnallan'^s singular 
character; . Her feelings for him had very much 
changed since the preceding morning. Still, how- 
ever, she scarcely knew what she felt. '* I have 
been Completely mistaken,'^ thought she, ^^ in sup- 
posing him cold and selfish. Mrs. Oswald, and 
all around him, regard him with as much love as 
respectL'. This could not be inspired, unless he 
discovered feelings of the same nature to them. 
The children, too,"— she felt soflened when she 
recollected his caressing and fondly affectionate 
treatment of them. << Amiable being!" thought 
she, <<how much he seems formed for domestic . 
happiness ! And in this to be compelled to give 
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up bis own inclinations, and abandon all hopes 
of ever finding what he is so peculiarly fitted te 
enjoy : yet so just to me ! so feeling for my situa^ 
lion ! so delicate ! so considerate! his every 
look, every word, so calculated to restore me to 
perfect tranqdillity and confidence. Yesterday, 
at tliis time, I supposed him all sternness and 
pride : this morning I could wish he were less 
gentle— ^less overcomingly delicate and consider- 
ate. The contrast is painfuL" The recollection 
of all she had heard against his character retumh 
ed to her thoughts. ^^ What an inexplicable be- 
ing !" thought she, " yet why should I wish to 
know that all these unfavourable traits are false? 
I almost believe them to be so ; but I do not wish 
to know that his manner is really no more en- 
gaging than his heaH is perfect. I do not wish 
to know that I have been so unjust to him*-Hso 
unwise to myself.'^ Shei thought of his singul&- 
jities — ^his prayers— his strict notions. " What 
must be tiiink of me, educated as I have been? 
He must fed that I am incapable of entering into 
his ideas, or of being his friend and companion. 
He seems to feel for me as a child whom he has 
been the unfortunate means of injuring, and 
whom he must therefore sQoth and indulge, and 
lull me, if possible, into a forgetfulness of my 
real situation. Oh! that I could convince him. 
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that proud, and thoughtless, and self-willed, and 
spoiled by prosperity as he thinks I am, and as I 
too often feel myself to be, that I, too, aspire 
after- perfection." A gentle tap at the door 
startled her. She opened it. It was Mrs.. Os- 
wald and. the children. 

" Quite ready ! that is right my love,*' said 
that kind lady. 

The children threw their little arms round 
Catharine. <^ Sweet loves,'' said she, pi'essing 
them with tenderness to her bosom. 

Mrs; Oswald seemed greatly pleased : '^ They 
will not be orphans, I see," said she ; <' but come, 
it is time for prayers." 

Dunallan was alone when they entered the li- 
brary. He received Catharine with a look of 
pleasure ; but he appeared grave, and immediate- 
ly rang for the servants. 

Catharine again sat by him ; and, whilst she 
now joined her voice with his in their morning 
hymn of adoration, she felt as if she partook in 
the pure devotion which seemed to inspire him. 
Again he read, and again she listened with the 
most fixed attention. He prayed ; and the earn- 
est desires of his soul for higher degrees of purity 
in thought, in motive, in action, in feeling, than 
she had ever conceited, led her : to fed the .dis- 
tance at which she still remained from his ideas 
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of perfection ; while his lowly , confessions of time 
mispent, and his ardent supplications that i all 
might feel the deep importance of the short and 
fleeting moments on which so much depended, 
cast a gloom over her spirits. 

'*- What a degree of perfection you. require,'^ 
said she to him when the servants left the room. 
*^ I should despair, if I thought heaven, required 
such impossible strictness of thought and motive.. 
Do you believe, Mr. Dunallan, that we are capa- 
ble of making our hearts so perfect?" 

He looked mildly at her . for a moment, then 
said, in a serious tone, ^^ I do not think that we 
are capable to conmiand a single good thought 
Scripture says so, and my own experience con- 
firms the declarations of Scripture to . my own 
mind. But," added he, ^^ yo\ji seem half dis- 
pleased with*me, Catharine." 

** I only do not comprehend you," replied she. 
" My dear Mrs. Oswald, I appei^l to you, has he 
not contradicted himself? He first describes a 
degree of perfection, which, if necessary, is quite 
alarming to such erring creatures ; and then says, 
to prevent all attempt even, that we are incapable 
of thinking a good thought." 

" And yet, my dear," replied Mrs. Oswald, 
<^ contradictory as this may appear, it is the fact ; 
for the scriptures say, that * without holiness' we 
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cannot see heaven ; and also declare our inability 
to think a good thought" 

^* Oh ! do not puzzle me with such contradic- 
tions," exclaimed Catharine earnestly, ^' I wish 
to know your opinions. My heart tells me I have 
regarded these matters too slightly. I find that 
those who attend most to them always have mo»t 
influence with me. Mr. Dunallan, I entreat you 
to explain yourself." 

^^ My dear Catharine, I had no intention to 
trifle with so important a subject. You forget 
that I was not describing what man may attain by 
liis own exertions ; I was imploring the assistance 
ofhefiven to produce in our souls that purity 
which true Christianity always leads us to sigh 
after, however deficient we may be." 

Qatharine sighed, and looked unsatisfied. 

^^ You are not quite convinced that I am right, 
Catharine/' said .Dunallan; '^ but you know, I 
prepared you to meet strange customs and strange 
opinions at Ammore ; and I think you promised, 
9t ^^tftst you assented to my wish, not to form 
your opinion of us till you had examined impar- 
tially, our reasons from difiering from many 
around us." 

" Oh, certainly I shall not," replied Catharine. 
<< I had forgot that I was to act as an impartial 
ji^dge. From what I have alrieady seen, however. 
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1 feel inclined to expect perfection, and am dis- 
appointed when I cannot understand what I aee 

and hear." 

'' Perfection ]'"* exclaimed Dunallan : " was it 

not an aspiration after perfection which displeased 

^' Oh, Ijhat kind of perfection ; yes, because it 
is quite different from the kind. I meaui and is far 
too sacred for common life." 

*^ I must not discusi^ this subject with you now, 
Catharine,? replied Dunallan, taking her hand, 
and then Mrs. Oswald's, and drawing each within 
his arm, ^' because I have an engagement ip haU* 
an hour, and we must go to breakfast; but, may 
I ask you to examine the sentiment you haye just 
expressed, JHidtell me, when we meet again in 
this place of strange customs and conversations, 
if you think it — ^may I say,'^ he looked smilingly 
in her face, ^< rational ? Catharine, you must 
not be displeased with me : You know I have 
always been plain with you." 

" I am not displeased,'^ replied Catharine. " If 
I. am irrational in my sentiments, it is not from 
intention ; and I only wait to be convinced.'' 
. " Sweet girl," said Mrs. Oswald ; but " come 
away, or this strange man must go to his appoint- 
ment without any breakfast/' She hurried before 
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them into diebreakfast-room, and seated herself 
so as to leave Catharine to preside. 

" Mrs. Oswald, this is your place,*' said Ca- 
tharine, when Dunallan led her to the vacant 
seat. 

" No, indeed, my love," replied Mrs. Oswalds 
" I never take any trouble I can possibly avoid.'* 
And she looked up in Catharine^s face, smiling 
with so much archness of expression, that Catha- 
rine seated herself immediately to escape Dim- 
allan's looks, who stood by her till the delicate 
point was settled. Catharine felt her face glowj 
and her hand trembled as she proceeded to do 
the duties of her place. 

" This is always a very sociable hour at Arn- 
more, my dear Catharine,'* said * Mrs. Oswald, 
^< always a comfortable, old-fashioned break- 
fast, from which no one ever thinks' of being ab- 
sent. It is my delight, ** continued Mrs. Oswald, 
" to see every one assemble first at .prayers, and 
theh to easy and friendly conversation at break- 
fast, when our very hearts seem to feel as if the 
frei^iness of morning had risen upon them, as 
our sweet Mrs. Williams says/' 

Catharine again felt her face glow, on recol- 
lecting the conversation which had passed at 
Dunallan Castle, and what Elizabeth had heard 
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DunaUan say of her. *< Is Mrs. Williams a near 
neighbour ?" asked she. . 

^< Yes; but we shall not see her for a few 
days/' replied Mrs. Oswald. 

<^ I long much to be acquainted with her/ 
said Catharine, looking at Dunallan, <' I shall 
then'perhaps learn what perfection is." 

" No," replied he, smiling, . *' her own account 
of herself at least is very different" 

Dunallan was obliged to hurry away immedi- 
ately after breakfast. Mrs. Oswald then led 
Catharine through the house, and afterwards t6 
the garden, and some of the nearest of the beau- 
tiful walks which surrounded the castle. Catha- 
rine greatly admired every, thing she saw. , In 
the house all was propriety, the most elegant 
simplicity ^d comfort. The . servants seemed 
most carefully attended to; and in their looks and 
manner showed.. the respect and affection . they 
felt, for Mrs. Oswald, aiid their anxiety to re- 
commend themselves to the notice of their young 
lady. The cottagers they met during their walk 
appeared equally pleased and respectful. Mrs., 
Oswald addressed theoi kindly, and seemed ac- 
quainted with all their concerns, f^ I must show 
you our village,"' said she to Catharine as they were 
slowly returning towards the house. They then 
descended a wooded path which led towards th^ 
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lake; and after many windings, they arrived at a 
range of rocky cliffs, from which, in extensive 
and very picturesque grounds, on the borders of 
the lake, were seen many neat cottages, separated 
from each other by the rocky unevenness of the 
ground, or by trees, or small and beautifully ver* 
dant fields, or by nicely cultivated little gardens. 
The mixture of wood, and rocks, and cottages, 
covered with honeysuckle and wild roses, with 
their irregular fields and gardens, sometimes 
surrounded with wood, sometimes inclosed by 
rocks of the most romantic wildness, sometimes 
encroaching on the steep sides of the hills which 
inclosed them all, formed a scene of singidar 
beauty. Catharine contemplated all around her 
with delight. 

^* That village contains upwards of four hun- 
dred inhabitants,*** said Mrs. Oswald, ^^ and their 
improvement is Dunallan^s favourite pursuit. 
The late Mr. Dunallan, who never objected to 
any plan proposed by his son, consented to his 
attempting this improvement, to induce his 
tenants to give up their little farms willingly. 
Dunallan was quite as much aware as his Father, 
of the disadvantages of having an estate divided 
into these small farms; but he reprobated the 
plan followed by many country gentlemen, of at 
once throwing a number of them into onei and 
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sxiffieikig the miserable people to emigrate witk 
their fiBtmiUes to distant icoiuitries. He prevailed 
on his feather, therefore, to suffer the old tenants 
to ronain, but invited their sons to this village, 
where they receive a small piece of ground, b. 
boat, and fishing materials. The young men 
are, by these means, enabled to marry soon, and 
in a short time become so attached to this village, 
that at their fathers' deaths they have no desire 
to return to their £irms, which fall without trou- 
ble into the hands of the landlord. Dunallan's 
plans have arrived at wonderful perfectioQ, con-« 
sidering how short his visits at home were during 
his Father's life." 

^' And why, may I ask, were his visits so shorty 
my dear Mrs. Oswald?" said Catharine. *< Surely 
such cold disregard of a father was not quite con- 
sistent with Mr. Dunallan's strict principles." 

ff I think his conduct was quite so, my dear," 
replied Mrs. Oswald, ^^ I do not believe a parent's 
shame can be witnessed by a child without les- 
sening the respect he ought to feel." 

^< Shame ! What do you mean, my dear Ma- 
dam?" 

*^ Is it possible, Catharine, you do not know 
the cause for Dunallan's averseness to home?" 

" I never heard any cause assigned." 

^* Ah, my dear, Dunallan has had iehemies 
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near you. This could not be so great a secreiyi 
though my nephew has, I know, borne in silence 
much undeserved blame. . You, Catharine, ought 
to know, however, that when Dunallan resided 
et home, he was obliged .to see in his mother\9 . 
place, one of the lowest and worst of creatures, 
by whom his father was so infatuated and en-, 
slaved, that even his love for his son could not. 
break the bondage, or induce him, even. when, 
his son was with him, to offend this woman, by 
keeping her from appearing when there was no 
other guest; for this was the manner in which 
she chose to show her hatred to DunaUan. No 
situation could be more intolerable to a man of 
Dunallan's principles and feelings." 

^^ And he did as he ought in leaving it,'*' said 
Catharine with emphasis. *^ j^ was certain Mr.. 
Dunallan must have been innocient of the charges. 
I have heard against him,"^ added she thought- 
fully. 

^^ Have any more such jstories reached you, my. 
dear?'' 

*^Oh, yes; but I shall tell you, tbem all, my 
dearest Madam ; for I long to hear Mr. Dunallan 
cleared from every aspersion. Mr. Clanmar is 
said to have been led into an improper marriage 
by him." 

« I know he isi" replied. Mrs. . Oswald ; " but 
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here 1 cannot satisfy you. DunoUan is as secret 
as death on this subject; firom which I, who 
know him, infer, that Mr. Clanmar has-been 
guilty erf* something very blameable. I have seen 
them together, and Clanmar certainly regards 
Dunallan with more than common respect, : and 
Dunallan professes sincere affection for him; but 
this is all I can say on this point" 

^^ And Mr. DunaUan's sister," said Catharine. 

"His sister!" repeated Mrs. Oswald; "sure- 
ly it is not possible to represent his. conduct to 
her as any thing but kind, tender, generous-—-—" 

" Oh yes," interrupted Catharine, "it is pos- 
sible to make it appear cruel—unfeeling——" 

" What a world ! " ^ exclaimed Mrs. Oswald. 
^^ Let us sit down here, my dear Catharine, for 
I can walk no farther, and I shall tell you how 
cruel, and unfeeling .he was to her. Poor Maria 
was Dunallan's sister by a former marriage, and 
some years older than he. My sister, the .mo- 
ther of Dunallan, wished most earnestly to have 
the charge of her, but her.mother^s relations ex- 
pressed the same wish, and her expectations from 
them being considerable, >her father would not 
suffer her to be taken from them. A few months 
after the death of my sister, the relation with 
whom Maria lived, died also, leaving her a large 
fortune. . Mr. , Dunallan . entreated .me . to . take 
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charge pf her, as there was no remaining relation 
of her mother's with whom he chose to intrust 
her, and his house was not a proper place for a 
young female. I consented, but soon perceived 
the difficulty of the task I had undertakeq^ Beau* 
tiful, gentle, ingenuous, and warm in her affec^ 
tionsy Maria gained upon my heart, while her 
want of steadiness, her sensibility, and neglected 
education, in what was of any real value, kept me 
in perpetual alarm. Never was any creatuc^ more 
exposed to the dangers of vanity, from the extra/i- 
vagant admiration of the other sex; and, am<Higst 
all her suitors,^he fixed on the very one I should 
have least wished her to choose. You have, I 
dare say, heard of young Mr. Harcourt, and of his 
unbounded extravagance. For three years before 
he left this country he was indebted to Dunallan 
for the supply of every want, though by this means 
Dunallan's own income became so limited that 
he was obliged to deny himself every indulgence. 
At one time he gave up his horses, at another he 
dismissed all his servants. Harcourt,. with the 
meanness usually attendant on extravagance, re^ 
ceived, unblushingly, all these pecuniary aids from'> 
a mere boy, as Dunallan then was. At the end 
of those three years, one cause of Harconrt'a ex- 
travagance became known, for the £rst time, to 
DunaUan. He found that he was depriving him- 
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self of eT€iy indulgence to supply the expenses* 
of a mistress who had lived with. Hareourt for 
several years. This naturally roused DunaUan'» 
indignation, and after having, with difficulty, pro*' 
cured. a situation fpr Hareourt in India, he posir 
ti vely informed him, that unless he broke off the 
shameful connexion he bad formed^ and immedi- 
ately coi^sented to sail for his n6w destination, he 
would na longer regard him as a relation* Har- 
eourt knew how dang^bus it would be to ki^ in- 
terests to > displease DunallaQ, and promised all 
he wished* -Before he sailed, however, DunaUan 
discovered that the woman had goil^ a few weeksi 
before^ in another ship, destined to the presiden*^ 
cy to: which he had been appointed, and where 
she had a jsister married in a low situation* On 
discover&ig this, Dunallan came to me almost 
in despair, Maria's health was then in a very de- 
licate state, havihg been recently confined by the 
birdi of 'Our little Mary, und the idea of partings 
from her. children, who were too young to be taken 
to India, had materially increased her illness.' 
I went to her, and proposed her remaiiiing with, 
her children, and sitfering Hareourt to proceed 
to India without her. . I found little difficulty in 
persuading her to do this, her affi^ctions were so 
divided between her husband and children. Har- 
eourt, however, enraged at seeing all further 
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thoughtfully, ^^ duped by our afFections, or sacri- 
ficed to'*— — she stopt 

^^ Yes ;" said* Mrs. Oswald in a: gentle tone of 
voice, ^^ but misfortune is most severe when we 
have sought it ourselves. There is a greatj an 
unspeakable consolation, my dear Catharine, in 
feeling, that though we suffer we have not left the 
path of duty : then we look on misfortune, not as 
a chastisement, but as a purifier. I hope, my 
dear young friend, you will yet have cause to re- 
joice in your generous devotion to your father's 
wishes." 

' An approaching footstep interrupted Mrs. Os- 
wald. It was Dunallan ; he looked at Catharine, 
then at his aunt — ^^ am I an intruder ?" 

*^ Oh, no,'^ said Catharine, " but we did not 
hope to see you.'* 

** We supposed you were engaged for the whole 
morning," said Mrs. Oswald. 
• '" On: this morning'! my dear aunt, no certain- 
ly. I hoped to have returned in time to attend 
you,'but you were fled, and I have been search- 
ing every walk for you." 

" You must not think of me, Mr. Dunallan," 
said Catharine, " I know you have important af- 
fairs to attend to here, which must not be neglect- 
ed ' on my account" 

« You know, Catharine, what I consider the 

4 
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most importuit affiur at present intrusted to me. 
I am sure Mrs. Oswald will leave notluBg nntried 
to render your present sitaatida agreeable to you, 
but I believe you must aUow. me, for my own 
sake, while we are together, to join in the at- 
tenipt : however, my dear Catharine," added he;, 
quickly and earnestly, ^^ your own mind is the 
source from whence alone I expect you to derive 
the happiness I so ardently wish for you." 

Catharine smiled, and looked certainly not 
very unhappy. 

^^ You recollect too well,'^ said she, ^ the ac- 
count I once gave you. of my extreme inconsist- 
ency of disposition ; but even without siqpposing 
that changed, Ammore is so new a scene to me^ 
that I shall not soon be satisfied, I perceive, in 
exploring its wonders ; its mental novelties are, 
however, I must confess, most' interesting to me. 
You know, Mr. Dunallan, you have to convince 
me, that a sentiment I expressed this morning 
was Tery irrational.' - 

^^ Yes ; at least I wished you yourself to dis- 
cover that it was so." 

" I have not yet had time to examine it." 

« I know you have not, and I almost wish to 
decline entering on a subject so very serious, 
when I recollect how frequently I have heard you 
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say, that you detested preaching out of the pul- 
pit." 

'* I oitreat you, Mn DunaUan," said Catharine^ 
blushing deeply, ^' to forget such foolish speeches 
of mine. My heart rq>roached me, I assure you, 
the moment they were uttered.'' 

'^ Well then, my dear ingenuous Catharine," 
replied Dunallan, '^ I shall do as you desire* 
Your opinion is, that religion is too sacred a thing 
to be always present to our thoughts. May I ask 
you to explain to me why you think so?" 

^^ Because — I think— why, all our lives are oc* 
cupied with such trifles, it would be almost pro- 
fane, I think, to mix religious ideas with them." 

*' Bat what, my dear Catharine, do you include 
in your ideas of religion?" 

** I include," replied Catharine solemnly, " be- 
lief in that great and glorious Being, who has 
created the universe, and, by his power and wis- 
dom, supports it in existence ; whose attributes 
are b^ond our comprehension, but who has, in 
mercy, sentiiis Son to reveal bis will to us, and 
to set us an example of the most perfect, thesub- 
limest virtue." 

«« Well, my dearest Catharine, so far our ideas 
are the same. You regard that revelation of the 
will of God then, as a rule to which we ought im- 
plicitly to submit?" 
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"Gertainly I do." 

'^ But that revelation, dear Catharine, talki^ fre- 
quently of ^ acknowledging God in aU our ways,' 
of ^ walking .with God,V of ^ trusting in him 
continually ,f of ^ desiring to please him in aU 
things.' " 

^^ I confess I do not understand such expres- 
sions, Mr. DunaUan; at least, the only meaning I 
can attach to them does not satisfy me." 

^^ But do they not support the ophiion that re- 
ligion may, and ought to be, our constant guide 
in every thing ?'^ 

" They certainly do." 
* "Can you recollect any thing in revelation, 
Catharine, which forbids or condemns innocent 
pleasures?" 

" No, nothing." 
• " Or any precept which it would not increase 
our real happiness to obey?" 
t " No, not one." 

"Then why do. you think its rules are too sa- 
cred to be always present, even in our most cheer- 
ful thoughts?" 

"I shall perhaps be convicted of being irra- 
tional, I see,"" replied Catharine, smiling, " yet my 
feelings still say, that religion would not be at all 
•suitably mixed .with ; our, usual., occupations^ or 
even opinions." 
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.^^ Most true, my dearest Catharine, your feel- 
ings say perfectly right; .but ought not our occu- 
pations and opinions to be made suitable to reli- 
gion? are we rational in professing ourselves 
Christians, -while our usual, common opinions 
and occupations are such as to necessarily banish 
the ideas which Christianity inspires ?" 

" No, I must allow we are not But I fear you 
must entirely new-model the world, Mr. Dun- 
allan, before you will be able to prevail on it to 
be always influenced by such pure and sacred 
principles." 

** Ah ! Catharine, that is. the way we all at- 
tempt to escape from disagreeable truths : but 
each individual of that world has the charge of 
one heart and one life only." 

** But that one heart may itself require to be 
changed perhaps," said Catharine. 

*' Not perhaps, dear Catharine, most certainly 
every heart does. Oh, that I could convince 
you^" added he with great earnestness and emo- 
tion, ^* that you will never know what real happi- 
ness is until that one heart is so changed as to 
willingly, anxiously, desire and endeavour to sub- 
mit its opinions, its wishes, its choice of occupa- 
tions, its very feeling, to be influenced and guid- 
ed by revelation.^' 

" I wishjt was/' replied Catharine seriously, 

VOL. I. H 
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^^^ butv indeed, I do not expect it ever will. It is 
not in my nature^* I feaiV to.be a saint," added 
she mor^ g^i^y? ^^ I must rest satisfied with a 
more common degree of goodness^" 

Dunallan seemed disappointed, and remained 
silent. 

^^ Do not look so grave, Mr. Dunallan,^ said 
Catharine, ^* I shall try to do whatever you wish 
me. 

'^ Even to become a saint,^^ asked he^ smiling, 
but rather sadly. 

^^ Yes ; even to become a saint, if that is indis- 
pensible,'^ replied she, accepting the arm h6 of- 
fered, and following Mrs. Oswald, who Itad tisen^ 
and was proceeding on her walk. Mrs. Oswald, 
however, acknowledged she was fatigued, and 
Catharine insisted on deferring her visit to the 
village until next day. 

Dunallan studiously avoided the subject of re- 
ligion during the remainder of th^ day, though 
Catharine made many attemjpts to introduce it 
She felt that he had i^eason to be dissatisfied with 
the levity of her reply to the earnest Idmdness of 
his wishes for her, and she sought for an oppor- 
tunity to obtain his forgiveness ; but $Jie sought 
in vain. Dunallan found means to change the 
subject the moment she introduced it, and con- 
versed so agreeably about other, things^ that for a 
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time she forgot her wish ; but some new proof of 
kindness or consideration on his part soon again 
brought her fault to her recollection with increas- 
ed regret 

^^ Mr. Dunallan»^ said ahe at last, when the 
evening was far spent^ <^ you wiU not give me an 
opportunity to ask your forgiveness for my un- 
pardonably foolish reply to the interest you ex- 
pressed in my iiUprovement this morning. I think 
you would forgive me if you knew how much pain 
the remembrance of it. still gives me.**^ 

^^ I do, from my hedrt, forgive you, my dear 
Catharine^ though, I confes% you disappointed 
me. Will you, in youi* turn, forgive me, if I 
speak very plainly^, very seriously, to you now ?' 

^^ Indeed I will. I wish you, Mr. Dunallan, 
always to speak so to me." 

^< Then, my dearest Catbame, I think I ought 
to remind you, that even a slight degree of levity 
on such subjects requires forgpiveness from a 
hi^^r source. You may pam your friend, but 
the right to be displeased is Upt mine. Am I too 
solenm, Catharine?" 

" You are indeed, very solemn, Mr. Dunallan,*' 
replied Catharine, tears starting into her eye^ 

" But am I improperly so ?'' asked he, with an 
expression of concern in his countenance. 

*^ I cannot tell, perhaps not.'' 
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<< Will you examine ?"^^ 

" I certainly will.'* 

"And can you forgive my plainness?'*' 

" Yes ; and whatever I may feel, I still wish 
you to be perfectly so with me." 

When Catharine was again alone, she reflect- 
ed on this conversation, almost wishing to find 
that Dunallan had been too severe ; but the more 
seriously and candidly she examined the subject, 
she felt the more convinced that lie was right, 
and that her own mind and feelings were far too 
slightly alive to the deep importance of religion, 
and all that was connected with it. Her esteem 
for Dunallan increased. She felt also that he 
was deeply interested in her, as every word and 
look expressed it. The conviction of this was 
now delightful to her, and animated her with the 
most earnest desire to understand his character 
and opinions. She felt certain they were right, 
and determined to attempt at least to compre- 
hend them. Her imagination easily passed ovqr 
every difficulty, and pictured the time when she 
and Dunallan should be united in opinions, in 
wishesj' in pursuits, perhaps in affections. The 
waking dream was delightful— too delightful to 
be forsaken, till sleep at last mingled with it its 
still more unlikely visions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

N£XT morning Catharine obeyed the summons 
to prayers, with her determination of the evening 
before as strong as^ ever« Full of her new plans 
to study Dunallan's opinions, and frankly to avow 
her wish to know and be guided by them, she 
4sntered the library with her cheek glowing, and 
her whole manner and appearance unusually ani* 
mated* Dunallan was alone^ and rose to meet hen 
'^ . I need scarcely inquire for your health, 
Catharine," said he smiling, and regarding her 
with looks of evident admiration. 

" Inquire for my mind's health," replied she, 
smiling pla)rfully. 

<< Those looks, Catharine, bespeak a tranquil 
mind also." 

" Well, perhaps they may, for I have just form- 
ed a resolution which I hope will in future secure 
my peace of mind." 

" May I ask what that resolution is?" 
" Yes, for I cannot put it into execution with- 
out your consent.'* .... 
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" My consent, dear Catharine ! You have it 
then, whatever your resolution is." 

<^ Ah, Mr. Dunallan, you do not know wliat 
you have promised. Nothing less than to assist 
and guide me in regulating this mind, which I 
know you think is in a sad state. Do you re- 
tract?" 

• ^^ No, dearest Catharine, I thank you for the 
permission a thousand times. Shall I tell you 
that 1 WHS almost afraid Xo see you this morning 
I* dreaded so much that my solemnity last night 
hid disgusted you.^ 

<< Niy;" replied Cadiarine,. <^ on reflection I was 
convinced you were right But, tell me, how 
shall I begin the attempt to feel more,, and think 
mbre^ as I ought to do on religious subjects?'^ 

Tlie entrance of Mrs. Oswald and the chil* 
dren prevented Dunallan''s reply* Catharine felt 
disappointed, as the servants immediately fol- 
lowed. 

« We shall not be intanipted,"^ said Dunal- 
lan, as he led her to the seat next himself, *^ your 
inquiry can be answered from Scripture;'^ and 
he immediately began to read some verses of a 
Psahn, m which her question was asked and an- 
swered. 

Catharine was affected; and her. voice, as she 
sung, betrayed her emotion. Her miingled feel* 
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ings were almost oppressive, until Diinallaii's 
prayer gave them language and utterance. She 
fervently joined in his humble but joyful thanks- 
givings, for her heart overflowed with gratitude : 
and when he supplicated, with the deepest ear- 
nestness that. light might be imparted to the still 
young and ignorant — ^that their hearts might be 
attracted and dewted to their Ci!eator while in 
the first glow of their, eairly affections — that the 
great Shephei;d of the sheep would gather his 
lambs into his fold* and preserve them there safe 
from the allurements and pollutions of the world 
— the ardent desires of her soul followed his 
every request^ and she felt a delight in these as- 
pirations of devotion, greater than she had ever 
experienced from any earthly enjojrment. 

*^You did indeed answer my question," said 
she afterwards to Dunallan, ^^ and I understood 
you my true friend/' 

On this morning Dunallan had no engage- 
meatj and offered to attend Catharine to his 
village. Mrs. Oswald begged she might be ex- 
cused from going. 

*^ I really am too old to be able to walk every 
where with you my two young friends," said she, 
*^ and to-day I must visit my school ; but if you 
will call on me there, I' shall return home with 
you." 
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" You seem unwilling to trust yourself with 
me, Catharine," said Dutiallan rather reproacln- 
fully, as she hesitated about leaving Mrs. Os-' 
wald. 

^^ I am not indeed,^** replied she blushing, and 
immediately rose to accompany him. 

The day was charming. Dunallan proposed 
walking to the village, by a different way from 
that Catharine had gone the day before. This 
was longer, but still more romantic and beauti- 
ful, and in several places c^ned on the most ex*-* 
tensive and magnificent views of the lake and 
surrounding scenery* 

In Dunallan Catharine at last found one who 
felt the charms of nature with rapture even great- 
er than her own, and who expressed his admira- 
tion in a language to which her every feeling re- 
plied. She stopt at each step to admire some 
new beauty. Dunallan appeared delighted with 
her enthusiasm, and continued to lead her from 
one picturesque scene*to another, that he might 
point out those views which he himself most ad- 
mired. Their tastes were the same ; and Catha- 
rine warmly assented to Dunallan's remark, that 
the scenery rpund Arnmore was exactly the kind 
which most powerfully excited those feelings bf 
admiration, ^^ which are so delightful,'^ added he, 
" so purely so, when they elevate the thoughts* 
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and affections to the source of alt beauty and 
greatness." • ' . 

" But we are far beyond the village/' said 
Dunallan at last» after they had long wandered 
on, regardless of time or distance'. <* Thus ^e 
pursue pleasure," ' added he, *« to the neglect of 
every thing else." . ^ - 

*' But this surely is innocent pleasure," said 
•Catharine. 

** Most innocent, and you can visit my poor 
village at any time." 

** Oh, indeed ! I long very jhuch to see your 
village. I shall probably there also forget how 
time flies." - 

" Ah ! Catharine, I wish I knew how to make 
the time always appear sq short to you." 

** I think I never found it pass away so rapid- 
ly as at this Arnmore, wh^h I expected would be 
so Very different," said Catharine gaily. " But I 
•fear Mrs. Oswald must now be, waiting for us at 
•her school; We must bid adieu to these charm- 
ing scenes." 

" You expected Arnmor^ was to be sadly dull 
and tiresonie,". said Dunallan^ as he conducted 
Catharine by a short path through the woods' to 
Mrs» Oswald's school. 

" Indeed I scarcely knew what to expect, Mr. 
Dunallan* But all that is past ; Y6u have prp- 
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XDJsed to assiift me mtormiog myself into a fit in- 
mate for this strangely interesting place. How 
shidl I h^gin^? I long to make the atlempt^-bnt 
here is Mrs. Oswald come to meet us. Oh ! that 
is too bad.** » 

^< Indeed I might as well have accompanied 
you,** said Mrs. Oswald. " Here have I been 
wandering in every direction in search of you, 
after having staid at my school an hour longer 
Aan usual; and nobody at the village, or any 
where else, had met you. Where can you have 
concealed yourselves ?'* 

Catharine attempted to apologise for her inat- 
tention; but Mrs. Oswald interrupted her. 

<^ No apologies, my dear, t I shall always ex- 
cuse you forgetting me^ if Edward. is the cause.*' 
Mks* Oswald added aside to Catharine, who had 
turned away blushing, ^'.and now, my dear, I 
have punished you more than I wished;*' and she 
then said aloud, -<< I am sure from both your 
looks, time has passed away agreeably wherever 
you have been." 

<^ Host agreeably, I allow on my part," said 
Dunallan, with an expression of liiild but heart- 
felt pleasure. 

" I hope— indeed I can feel pretty certain,^' 
rejoined Mrs. Oswald, " that, if heaven spares us 
aU, we shall not soon tire ci each other.** 
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^^ If one of our party continues to be pleased 
\vith us," replied Dunallan, << I think -— — " 

<< That depends on yoU)< Mr. Dunallan,'' inter* 
rupted Catharine, smiling. >^Ybu have under- 
taken to make me a rational and religious being, 
capable and worthy to become an inmate of your 
Arnmore. But who comes here? Do you ex« 
pect visitors, Mr. Dunallan?" 

" No, certainly," replied ^he, following her 
looks to a path in the road by which three gen- 
tlemen were approaching. 

" Walderford !" exclaimed he in a voice of joy, 
and was hastening to meet his friend, but turned 
again — ^* Dear Catharine, I fear you may dislike 
this early call to oblige me by receiving my 
friends.^^ . 

" No, Mr. Dunallan, I shall meet your friends 
with the hope that they may become mine.". 

'^ A thousand thanks, my dearest Catharine," 
replied he with the most warmly grateful manner. 
He then flew to meet his friends. The meeting 
seemed most joyful on both sides. 

^^ Ah ! " exclaimed Mrs. Oswald, ^^ there is 
friendship ! friendship secigred by the only cer* 
tain everlasting bond. You perhaps know, Ca-^ 
tharine, that Dunallan is called in the world 
^ One of the saints.' This Walderford is another ; 
and has become so notwithstanding the ridicule 
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and contemptuous treatment of a very clever but 
harsh father, and a host of worldly and dissipated 
relations. He is greatly beloved by .Dunallan^ 
who considers hitn as superior in talents as he is 
in worth/* 

Mrs, Oswald and Catharine walked slowly on^ 
Dunallan and his friend soon seemed to be erx-r 
gaged in a conversation of the deepest interest to 
both. The other two jgentlemen stopt at every 
step, apparently in admiration of the scenery 
which surrounded them. On their approaching- 
nearer, Catharine perceived that the looks of all . 
the party were directed towards her. This re- 
called her thoughts to her own situation, and the 
blush which glowed on her cheek, and softened 
her downcast eyes, when Dunallan introduced 
his friend, was perfectly suited to the occasion, 
had she been united to him from the truest mu- 
tual affection. 

. Dunallan introduced the other gentlemen, Mr. 
Gower and Mr. Stanly; the former a little ihan^ 
apparently between forty and fifty, with a coun- 
tenance full of life and fire ; the latter about the 
same age, but a large, mild, pleasing looking 
' man, with little of any other character in his 
countenance. Mr. Walderford, however, excit- 
ed Catliarine's interest most, though his manner 
rather disappointed her. When introduced, he 
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fix.ed his eyes on her for a moment with an ex- 
pr^sion of not very flattering scrutiny; said a 
fei^ hurried words of apology for intrusion ; then 
turning to Mrs; Oswald, renewed his acquaints 
ance with her in a manner equally rapid and un- 
ceremonious, 

Dunallan offered his arm to Catharine. Mr.. 
Oower Walked by her, and renewed his apolo- 
gies for haying visited his friend at a time when 
lie must be considered an intruder. ^^ Our rea- 
son,'^ continued he, ^/ was our despair of seeing 
Mr. Dunallan at all before he went abroad^ un- 
less we had that pleasure now ; for business will 
prevent our being in London, I -fear, before he 
departs thence, as it is much wished he should 
find it agreeable to set out on his important mis- 
sion immediately. I hope," continued Gower, 
'' that you, Mrs. Dunallan, do not dread those 
northern climates ?" 

Catharine hesitated. ^^ I dread no climate," 
replied she at last, scarcely knowing what she 
said. 

^^ I am not so selfish as to wish Catharine . to 
share the fatigues of such a journey with me,'' 
said Dunallan. *^ I have not even proposed it to 
her." 

Mr. Gower looked at Catharine^ and seiemed 
to perceive that there was something he did not 
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understand in DunaUan's rqply, and her looks* 
Walderfprd began to speak on another subject^ 
which proved to her that he knew exactly how 
matters stood* She walked on in silence, The 
happy feelings, and gay hopes for the fhtuare^ 
which she had so lately experienced, had fled, in 
a moment, and the idea of Dunallan^s immediate 
departure, she knew not whither, filled her with 
the most uneasy apprehensions. She looked at 
him, to read, if possible, some ray of light or 
comfort in his countenance, but was struck with 
its expression of dejection and disappointment. 

Mrs. Oswald and Walderford began imme» 
diately to converse together with much apparent 
interest, but both in a tone of voice so low,^ that 
Catharine only heard that Dunallan's plans (ckmr 
ed the subject of their conversation. Dunallan ' 
himself continued silent, and seemed lost in deep 
and painful thought. 

When they reached the house, Catharine would 
have withdrawn her. arm, but Dunallan caught 
her hand : " Will you give me your company 
for a few minutes longer, Catharine ?" 

" Certainly ; but your friends *^ 

" Mrs. Oswald will take charge of them,'^ re- 
plied he, again placing her hand within his arm, 
and leading her towards the library. 
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** Catharine,'' said he on reaching it, << I have 
delayed thi$ conversation too long. I did not so 
soon, expect I should be obliged to perform a 
prcnnise I once made to some of my friends. I 
iioped that before I should be called on to go 
abroad, I either should have been — that we should 
faxve been in other circumstances, or that you 
Goold have felt-^I wished to have tried at least—- 
I hopSd — ^I need not say what" He hesitated—* 
th^a. proceeded, " You now know, my dear Ca- 
tharine, that I am called on to' go abroad, in con* 
sequence of my own promise. Should you, how- 
ever, 'disapprove of any plan I have formed, I 
conceive it my first duty at present to consult 
your wishes^ if possible." 

" Oh no, Mr* Dunallan, I cannot wish you to 
change any plan on my account. May I ask how 
long you will be absent?" 

'^ That, dear Catharine, I cannot exactly tell. 
I undertook some time ago a mission to Peters- 
burgh, ostensibly to convey instructions of an im- 
portant nature to our ambassador there ; but the 
truth is, my mission regards a private negociation, 
which relates more to the cause of religion, than 
to the politics of the day; and which, though 
countenanced, and indeed favoured by govern- 
ment, did not originate there. When I first 
thought of undertaking this mission, I did not 
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expect that iany new tie J skould form could foihd 
me to home, I acknowledge I had yielded tod 
much to prejudice; but I miist hot speak on this: 
subject. My £rst motive really was a desire to 
benefit my fellow-creatures. If with this I mixed 
others less pure, I deserve to feel as I now 
do, for having agreed to leave a home, which^ 
when I am about to banish myself from it^ seems 
almost a paradise/' ♦ ' ; 

Catharine remained silent, a multitude of con- 
fused ideas followed what Dunallan had said; 
but his regret at leaving home was that most dis- 
tinctly present* " And why," thought she^ *' not 
take as much as possible of home with him?" 
Yet she had not courage to propose herself ac- 
companying him, though at that moment she 
could have done so, had not a certain doubtful^ 
ness as to whether he included her in his sources 
of happiness deterred her. 

^^ Mrs. Oswald, I am sure, would willingly 
make a home for you in any part of the world, 
•Mr. Dunallan, and your dear children — the cli- 
jnate is good." 

*^ Mrs. Oswald and the children !" interrupted 
Dunallan, who had eagerly watched Catharine')? 
countenance, as she continued buried in thought; 
he looked reproachfully at her for a moment, 
.then turned away, she thought proudly, and walk- 

1 
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ed to a window, where he remained turned from 
her for a few moments^ He, how^yer, soon re- 
covered liimself, and resumed his place near her. 
*^ I cannot wish Mrs. Oswald to undertake such 
a journey," said he in his usual gentle tone of 
Toice, ^^ and the' children must not leave this 
country. But now, Catharine, may I ask what 
would be your wishes'?" 

Catharine had felt hurt by his manner of re-^ 
plying to the proposal of Mrs. Oswald's accom- 
panyiiig him. <^ I never understand him," thought 
she, dreading to make any answer. Dunallan, 
however, waited till she should. 

^* I^" said she at last, *<'Mrs. Oswald would 
remain here, and allow me to continue with her 
and the. sweet children, I should prefer that to 
any other situation." 

" Mrs. Oswald is your guest, . Catharine ; and 
I ani sure will remain with you as' long as' you 
wish it." 

" And does this plan please you, Mr. Dunal- 
lan?" asked Catharine, timidly; 
" Yes," replied he, languidly. 
** Not quite, I think. Tell me any other. I 
ohly Wish to" please you." 

*' And this pleases me most, dear Catharine, 
since - — ^" he stopt. 
"Since what?" 
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« Nothing." 

f^ Are you now keeping your promise to be 
quite plain with me, Mr. Dunallan ?" asked Ca? 
tharine rather reproachfully. 

t <^ Yes, dearest Catharine, I have been too 
plain; but I see too well how it is. .1 must leave 
you, and in that event, your wishes are exactly 
mine ; and may the God of theaven be your guides 
support, and happiness.^ He thea hastened from 
her, and Catharine, surprised and moved, retired 
to her own apartment to think ion what hadpas»» 
ed. She had never before seen Dunallan so much 
agitated ; and she £>und it was infections. ^^ What 
can he mean,"' said she to herself, <^ is it ^ssible 
that parting from an aunt and two children, can 
move such a man as Dunallan ?" She dared 
scarcely admit the idea that separation from her* 
self could have caused emotions so painful. In- 
deed she could not believe it, for she had been 
accustomed to the devoted attentions of others, 
and gentle, considerate, and ever attentive as he 
was, Dunallan had never till the last half hour 
betrayed one emotion that she could have con- 
strued into what she considered that kind of re- 
gard. Yet why such emotion? Why, if he 
wished it indeed, did he not ask her to accompany 
him ? Surely he could not expect her to o£Eer-*- 
uninvited. Impossible. In vain she attempted 
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to accbant for his extreme agitation. She could 
not, however, altogether banish the idea that she 
hensfelf was the cause. At one moment her gra- 
titude to him, and her increasing admiration for 
his character, joined to this sofltening thought, 
led her to long for an opportunity of proving to 
him how much she valued that character, and 
that regard ; but the next, she shrunk from the 
idea of any explanation that might lead her to 
leaving her country, her father, Elizabeth, every 
person, every thing, she had ever known or loved, 
to accompany alone that .being whom she had, 
till within the last few days, regarded with dread 
and aversion. Again, the idea of Dunallan's 
kindness would return ; his gentleness, the enthu- 
siastic affection he inspired in those around him, 
his solitary feelings amongst strangers in a strange 
land. It was from reflections of the last kind that 
she was again called to meet Dunallan. His 
manner, however, soon chased them away. AH 
appearance of imusual tenderness and emotion 
was gone. He was even less gentle than usual. 
He seemed again that Dunallan whom she had so 
long regarded with dread. His manner, how<^ 
ever, soon became as gentle as usual, and his 
countenance, ^ though still thoughtful, resumed 
those mild and feeling expressions which had 
been gaining on Catharine's affections every mo- 
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ment since she had left her father's roof; and 
when he entered into conversation . wjith his 
friends, she soon forgot all that was past or future 
while listening to him. The subjects of conver- 
sation were not new to her, but many of the opi-: 
nions expressed by Dunallan and his friends were 
entirely so. They all seemed anxious to engage 
her to join in what passed, and soon succeeded. 
She began with great animation to defend those 
opinions she had been accustomed to consider 
just, but which she now. heard regarded as erro- 
neous. Her looks and manner had more effect,* 
perhaps, than her arguments, but Mr. Gower in 
vain attempted to follow her half playful, half 
serious, sometimes fanciful, but always ingenious 
and lively defence of her own sentiments. He was 
lost in the maze, though quite unconvinced, and 
she turned, from him to Mr. Walderford, declar- 
ing she had converted one opponent, and gaily 
demanding whether he too did not find her argu- 
ments quite unanswerable ? 

He smiled, and asked, ^^ on what subject?' 
" On every subject we have conversed upon," 
replied she ; <* but particularly respecting can- 
dour, and charitable opinions of others." 

<* You say, I believe. Madam," replied he, 
^^ that charity consists in— -may I ask you to re-' 
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peat vhat? I may perhaps do injustice to your 
definition." 

*' Why, I think it consists in— in— • I do not 
remember that I said what it consisted in. J only 
said I thought it very uncharitable to suppose 
people devoid of religious principle when we 
were ignorant of their opinions on the subject. 
— -a subject which is with many, and I think 
ought to be with all, confined to their own 
hearts." 

<< How is that possible. Madam ?' asked 
Walderford, fixing his mild but inquiring eyes 
.on Catharine. 

" Why not ?" replied she. « I think "* 

She hesitated, Walderford . looked so serious, 
though very mild. 

'^ Do we not imply, when we talk of a prin- 
ciple," continued he, in a gentle tone of voice, 
" something* which is the source or motive of 
action ; and is it possible that our actions or opi- 
nions will not betray it, if any strong principle 
has possession of our minds and hearts ? We have 
a simple but . infallible rule to judge by in this 
case," added he, smiling, ^' when we see a bush 
produce nothing but thorns, we are not unchari- 
table in concluding that it cannot be a vine." 

" But the person of whom we spoke is one 
of the most inoffensive of human beings," said 
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Catharine; " your simile of thorns applies very 
ill to him." 

^^ I confess it does ; but still, let me asky what 
good to himself, or to any living creature, has his 
life produced? He is good-tempered, I allow, 
and, to his fox-hunting friends, very agreeable 
perhaps ; but what account, were he called on 
for it, could he give of what he has done with bis 
immense fortune, and naturally not deficient un- 
derstanding ?" 

** What account could any of us give ?" replied 
Catharine, " but that we have put pur fortunes 
to no bad use that we are conscious o£" 

"Ah ! Catharine,*' said Dunallan, "you have 
no chance of success in the argument, if you 
bring forward such a plea as that" 

" Will you assist me ?" asked she, smiling 
sweetly. 

" I fear I cannot I should be found to join 
your opponent" 

" Ah ! then, I shall take refuge in flight," said 
she, " if Mrs. Oswald will come with me." 

Mrs. Oswald rose immediately, and though 
Dunallan's looks seemed to entreat iheir stay, 
retired with her young friend. 

" And now, my dear madam," said Catharine 
when they had reached the drawing-room, *''tell 
me what Mr. Dunallan finds so amiable in this 
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Mr. Walderford ? for I think I never saw any 
young man widi such grave and severe manners." 

^' Are they more so than you found DunaUan^s 
at firsts my dear?" 

" Why perhaps not; but what is this?" ex- 
claimed she, observing a harp placed at the other 
end of the room, << my harp ! impossible ! it could 
not. have reached me. No, it is not mine." 

^^ It is one Edward ordered for you, my dear ; 
it ought to have been here sooner." 

Catharine touched the strings, and sighed 
deeply. 

« Why that sigh, Catharine ?" 

'' Because this attention of Mr. Dunallan's re- 
minds me of its caluse," replied she ; <^ he wishes 
kindly that I may be amused in his absence ; but 
this will assist me to express the only feelings I 
shall experience," added she, beginning to play a 
melancholy air, while the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Oswald smiled and said, ^^ I cannot wish 
you to feel otherwise, dear Catharine." 

Catharine blushed and left the harp, saying, 
^^ Mr. Dunallan seemed to think the argument I 
used before we left the dining-room a very bad 
one, my dear Mrs. Oswald ; pray what does he 
think we ought to* do with our fortunes— give 
them all to the poor ?*' 
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." No, my love» he does not do that himself; 
and many people who are otherwise very worth- 
less have so much humanity of disposition, that 
they cannot witness suffering without relieving it 
if it is in their power. What Edward considers 
right is this — ^that each individual should attempt 
to form an idea of what good it is within his power 
to do in the situation in which he is placed, with 
the fortune, or influence, or mental powers, or 
advantages of any kind, with which heaven has 
intrusted him: to form his plan of life after this 
examination, and to improve and pursue it steadi- 
ly if possible, while he remains in this world; 
and this he thinks the duty of eyery rational 
being, for all have something in their power," 

" All !" repeated Catharine. 

" Yes, my love, all. There is scarcely any 
one perhaps with fewer means of being useful 
than myself; yet, I hope, I am not entirely a cum- 
berer of the ground. There are some who are 
more ignorant than I am of the one thing which is 
of equal importance to us all ; I can instruct them. 
There are others in affliction ; ^to them I can point 
out the means by which I obtained consolation. 
God has given me those two sweet children, and 
while they are intrusted to me, I still have a mo- 
tive for wishing to live : and should he deprive 
me of every other means of attempting to prove 
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my love to him, may V added she, raising her 
eyes to heaven, with an expression of deep and 
pious emotion, ^^ may I be enabled to declare that 
his support to my soul is sufficient, and thus re- 
commend his service with my last breath." 

" You have another means of being useful in 
your power which you have not named, my dear 
Mrs* Oswald,'' said Catharine, softening into 
tears, << be a guide to me. Mr. Dunallan under<* 
took the task, but he has too. many concerns of 
greater moment— he will soon forget such a pro- 
mise — ^yet every word you say convinces me more 
and more how little I know what is truly right- 
how much I require a guide in every thing.**' 

** Ah I my love, you must not trust to earthly 
guides,'^ replied Mrs. Oswald, " you must seek a, 
guide far superior to Dunallan. As for me, my 
dearest Catharine, my friendship, my advice, my 
opinions on every subject, my earnest prayers are 
yours whenever you desire them ; and my warm 
affection you already possess. But, my love, you 
utterly mistake Dunallan's character, if you sup- 
pose any affairs in which he may be engaged, 
however important, will lead him to neglect those 
nearly connected with him, and most particularly 
yourself, now his nearest of all relations. Write 
to him, my dear Catharine, since you must sepa- 
rate. Get acquainted with him in this w,ay. You 
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wiU find him study with attention, and repl^ 
in a manner that witt perhaps surprise yoa^ to 
die reary least iispcnrtant parts of yovf letters; 
loid also endeavour to make his agreeable to 
you, however deeply he may be engaged in the 
most important affairs. The happiness, 1^ ulti- 
mate happiness of the human race is the vast ob- 
ject of his desires. In this he is a citizen of the 
wc»-ld ; every immortal being is of eqaai import- 
ance in his opinion, and equally worthy c£ his li- 
mited efibrts to promote his best mterests; but 
the fedlings of a being who would sacrifice almost 
every thing to preserve the happiness ot die 
meanest of hi$ inmiortal fellow men,-^he feelings 
of such a he«rt to those known and loved by hhn, 
are of a nature inexpressibly tender. Again, my 
love, let me advise you to correspond frequently 
with Edward. I know he will wish it, and I am 
sure the consequence will be,your feeliii^forhm 
that affection which wiU make his return the first 
wish of your heart." 

^^ And why should I wish to feel such an affec- 
tion for him?" asked Catharine sadly. 

" I shall tell you why, from experience, my 
love; because feeling a tender affection for an 
estimable ofagect is the sweetest, the haj^iest of 
all earthly feelings* Ah, Catharine ! how supe- 
rior is that affection excited by great and good 



qualities^ to thst into whicKr we are won, we know 
not bow, bjr pteash)]^ Bidoners^ or an agreeable 
exteriatj wkile we are ignorant ci the real <^ar 
racter. How happy, how easy i» thait wife, who 
^ knows that on every subjeol het husband's prin- 
eiples are as strictly pure m her own*, compared 
to her who loves a being whose past life she must 
avcid mquiiribg abont; whosiB pirinciptes are 
guided by fashion, sm4 whose dflbetion and fide- i 
Kty to ber has no other secvnfity than her powers 
oC pleasing, or the absence of temptotion \ And 
oh t bow difltsrent must thehr feelings be," added 
Mrs. Oswald, with deep emotion, " when the 
li0ur, perbaifMS^ the ufietpeefied hour arrives of 
their last separation ! To part from him whose 
peace has long been made whh heaven^ whom we 
have regarded with venerafion^ while we witness- 
ed his increasing neamess^ to perfection ; whose 
*path^ we have seen *»hine more and more unto 
the perfect day.' To part with sacb a owe, even 
with tbe firmest convicition thtft he has entered 
into that perfect day, is« severe, oh how severe } 
bwt to see one whom w^ love more than oar own 
li-ves, cidled to another state c4 being-Higaorant 
— ^unprepared. To look back for comfort, and 
to recollect mispent time— misapplied Patents — 
contempt of the Being befote whmn he is on the 
eve of appearing. The past is too dreadful— we 
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turn to the future — all is darkness : or if there is 
a gleam of hope it must arise from a change of 
views and feelings in the perhaps almost insensi- 
ble—or sufiFering— or feverish— or delirious ob- 
ject of our agonised affections." 

'^ Dreadful!" exclaimed Catherine, shudder- 
ing. 

'* Dreadful! indeed/' replied Mrs. Oswald. 
<^ Yours, my dear Catharine, will, I trust, be a 
very different lot, however clouded the early part 
of your married life may be; but forgive me for 
speaking on this subject, I have been led into it 
unawares." 

Catharine made no reply, but, after a few mo- 
ments of thoughtful silence, asked Mrs. Oswald 
to walk out with her. ^^ Mr. Dunallan,^^ said 
she, ^^ is too kindly solicitous about me ; he seems 
to think he ought to attend to me even in pre- 
ference to his friends. I must not be ungrateful. 
Let us go out, and desire the servants to say that 
the fineness of the evening tempted us, but that 
we shall return in an hour or two," 

Mrs. Oswald agreed to Catharine's proposal, 
but on reaching the hall, they met the gentlemen 
on their way to join them in the drawing room. 

^^ Going to walk again ? my dear aunt," said 
Dunallan approaching Catharine, and offering his 
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arm, " I hope you will allow us to accompany 
you." 

" Oh no," said Catharine, blushing and pass- 
ing him, " we wish to," she stopt, not know- 
ing what to say. 

^^ I do not mean to intrude," replied Dunallan, 
in a voice which made Catharine turn back. He 
seemed really hurt. 

" Oh," said Mrs. Oswald, « I must tell you 
our secret. Catharine supposes that you gentle-^ 
men must wish for some private conversation, and, 
that you would feel more at liberty if we ladies 
disposed of ourselves, so as to rid you of the 
trouble of attending to us." 
. Dunallan turned to Catharine. Her looks con- 
firmed the truth of what Mrs. Oswald had said. 
His countenance softened. " I wish for no con-^ 
versation, Catharine, to which your presence 
would not give its greatest interest." 

" We all have cause to iutreat your presence. 
Madam," said Mr. Gower, laughing. " Dunal- 
lan's thoughts have not been one moment with us 
since you left the room." 

Dunallan reddened excessively, and attempted, 
but with embarrassment, to change the subject^ 
Mr. Gower, however, seemed to enjoy his confu- 
sion, and continued to rally him without mercy. 
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^' I kjB^w why you -do not marry, <jower/'is;aid 
Walderford at last. 

** Do you, Wdbderford? That is more than I 
do myself/' 

" It is because you feel that you would he moat 
remarkaUy ridiculous as a new married saao." 

Mr« Gower lai^hed. ^^ That uuiy be one rea- 
son '' 

^ Do not seek 'for more reasons,^ interrupted 
Mrs. Oswald. " Yon gentLemen who glory in 
your liberty, are always niost completely govern- 
ed wiiesL you do laiarry." 

Mr. Gower faims^ now became the object of 
raillery ; but the conversfttion soon assumed a 
more serious tone. Dunallan and his friends 
talked wkhont reserve. They explained to Mrs. 
Oswald and Catharine the nature of the a£Gur 
wldch induced Dunallan to go abroad ; what bed 
given rise to it; and what the views of govern*' 
ment, and those benevolent men were, at whose 
request he had undertaken the mission. Catha- 
rine perceived, by what his friends said in con- 
versation, that Dunallan was very highly esteem- 
ed by those distinguished individuals. He himself 
seemed to feel the most enthusiastic and Hvely 
interest in the success of his undertaking. Some 
difl^ulties were started by Mr. Gower. These 
Dunallan met with good-natured raillery. Mr. 
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Walderfinrd'^s obfections were more connected 
with his feelings of anxiety for the success and 
reputation of his friend, in an undertaking diiE- 
<;ult in itsdbf, and exposed to ndsconstruction. 
These objections Dunallan endeavoured to . do 
away by the cahnest and most oonviDdng Argu- 
ments, while his mimner to his friend expressed 
the most earnest anxiety to divest him of every 
cause of uneasiness. 

" You seem to wish to dissuade Mr. Dunallan 
from undertaking this benevolent mission, Mr. 
Walderford,'' said Catharine. 

*' I confess I do,^ replied he, ^ because there 
is another situation we wish him to accept of, 
whidi would keep him with us, and in which I 
am certain-he would distinguish himself; but dis- 
tinction has no charms for him.'^ 

" Distinction no charms !" repeated Catharine. 
^ Impossible ! I shall never understand you, Mr. 
DnnaUasL What do you vahie?^ 

Dimallfin smiled, and was going to reply ; but 
Mrs. Oswald answered for hini. 

'^ He values diat distinction, my dear Cathe- 
rine," said she, " which will one day be bestow- 
ed by his Master in heaven, m those few simple 
but precious words, * Wdl done, good and faith«- 
ful servant.' " 
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<^ But, my dear Madam,'" said Catharine, some- 
what indignantly, ^^ do you really think that 
obtaining distinction honourably in this world, 
would make him less worthy of that you men- 
tion r 

^^ If distinction was his only aim, my dear, or 
if preferred to usefulness without it, I certainly 
think it would." 

Catharine was silent for a few moments, then 
said, half reproachfully, to Mrs. Oswald ; " and 
you, Madam, wish Mr. Dunallan to leave us." 

^^ My aunt is my best and kindest friend on 
this occasion, my dear Catharine," said Dunallan, 
io reply. << She assists me to keep the plain 
path of duty, instead of attempting to lure me 
from it." 

As the evening passed away, Catharine became 
every moment more sad. Dunallan, too, attempt- 
ed in vain to join cheerfully in the conversation. 
He became absent and thoughtful, and only seem- 
ed to hear when Catharine spoke. When she 
was silent, he continued to look at her, apparent- 
ly unconsciously, with an expression of the deep- 
est, though most melancholy interest. 

Catharine'i^ heart filled when she bade him 
good night, and she turned away to conceal the 
tears which she could not restrain. 
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She then hurried to her own apartment, and 
dismissing Martin, indulged her tears without 
restraint. She continued half the night awake, 
in deep and painful thought In vain she attempt- 
ed to reconcile Dunallan's undisguised tenderness, 
and evident unwillingness to leave her, with his 
never, by even the slightest hint, expressing a 
wish that she could accompany him. At last 
the thought struck her, that pity for her singular 
and unhappy situation, of which he had been one 
cause, had excited in Dunallan^s generous and 
feeling nature those strong emotions she had 
witnessed. She placed herself in idea in the 
same circumstances, and thought his feelings 
were perfectly natural ; yet the idea was morti- 
fying, and she attempted to banish it, and to 
believe, what she now most fervently wished, 
that their separation was as painful to him as she 
was forced to acknowledge to her own heart it 
now was to her. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Am:A a few hours of unrefveG^ng sleep, Cadia- 
rine rose next moniiiig with her heart still op- 
pressed by the tlioughts of the night befiire. 
When sbe began to dress, and saw her pale and 
e^y^haasted looks, she determined not to betray 
her feeluigs, bj appearing ^t prayers, or at 
breakfast;, but soodl reoollecting that an indis- 
position so serious as to confine her to her 
;a{>artmeoit might be ascribed to the same ctuse^ 
^be waited till the bdi for prayers had been fin- 
ished for a few mintites, then entered the library, 
in the hope that when all were aasembled, siie 
might hurry to her seat unobserved. In this, 
however, she was disappointed. Dunallan had 
waited for her ; and every eye was turned to her 
when she entered the room. She apologised with 
much confusion for her lateness, and entreated 
Dunallan to proceed. 

" First let me chide you for joining us at all 
this morning, my dearest Catharine,^' said Mrs. 
Oswald, " you seem really unwell, my dear 
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dfiild," added she^ looking at Catharuie wkh 
much concern. 

^< Oh ! not at all^ my dear Mrs* 0$w%\d, only a 
little headaeh, which always makes me look thus." 

Catharine blushed as she told her fEdaehoodf 
and meeting Dimallan's eye$t which were anxi- 
ously fixed upon her, she again blushed stall 
inore deeply. 

Dimalian b^an to read, but Catharine could 
not listen even to him» Her thoughts immiedi^- 
ately retured to the painful idea, that DonaUan'ls 
kindneas and tender interest was excited by com- 
paasioB for her, and she determined' that fix>m 
that moanent he should have no cause to suppose 
she was unhappy. At breakfast she aifected an 
indifference, and eyen gaiety of manner, whidi 
ill expressed the leelings of hex heart. But C^ 
tharine could not long act a part; she soon sunk 
into Silence, and that thoughtful sadness which 
the feelings of the moment produced. DunaUan, 
instead of being deceived by her attempts to ap* 
pear more gay, was even more tenderly atteniave, 
and seemed moore sad than the evening b^ini^; 
and Calharine felt relieved when, after breakfast, 
fae received some letters whidi drew his attention 
from her. Hiese letters, however, soon seemed 
to excite a very painful interest After musing 
for some tine over didbr apparemidy disagveeaUe 
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contents, Dunallan requested his friends to ac- 
company him for a short tune to the library, 

** You have received bad news, Edward V* ex- 
claimed Mrs. Oswald in a hurried and anxious 
tone of voice. ^ 

<< No, my dear aunt'' He then held the letters 
to Catharine. '^ If you can be at the trouble to 
read these, my dear Catharine, they will show 
my aunt that I have no cause of uneasiness, but 
that of being obliged to leave home sooner than 
I expected." 

He then left the room with his friends. Ca- 
tharine's hands trembled so violently, she could 
not unfold the letter she wished to read. Mr& 
Oswald took it, and read aloud its contents. They 
were merely an earnest desire expressed by those 
gentlemen who managed the affair in which Dun- 
allan was about to be engaged, that he would 
join them in London as soon as it was possible, 
a very favourable opportunity having offered for 
his going on his destination. 

Mrs. Oswald was a good deal affected, and 
struggled in vain to suppress her tears. Catfaa^ 
rine did not weep; she was overpowered. She 
knew before that he was to leave her soon; but 
this sudden call for his departure destroyed at 
once every secret hope of an explanation, or of 
vshe knew not what, which she had uilbonsciously* 
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cherished. Mrs. Oswald soon recovered her 
cofDposure, and looking at Catharine's pale and 
expressive countenance with surprise, said, <^ My 
dear girl, Edward will not go if you express th(i 
slightest wish that he should remain." 

" Not for the universe would I express such a 
wish," replied Catharine; " I have no such wish, 
for he evidently desires to go;" and she burst 
into tears. 

" My dearest Catharine," said Mrs. Oswald in 
a solemn but soothing tone of voice, ^' do not 
deceive me. You know you promised to be guid-« 
ed by my advice. Trust me, my love ; do not 
let pride or false delicacy injure both your hap- 
piness. Dunallan has assured me, that should 
you wish him to remain, he would consider it 
his duty to do so, unless you would accompany 
him, my dear Catharine, which, I believe, would 
be his wish." 

^< Oh 1 no, my dear Mrs. Oswald, that is not 
his wish. We have conversed on the subject. 
He never proposed my going. Dearest Mrs. 
Oswald, I entreat you never mention the subject 
^o him. I would sooner die than that he should 
imagine that . Promise me, dearest Mrs. 

Oswald, that you will never utter a word to him 
on the subject." 
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Mrs. Oswald hesitated: an af^roaching siq) 
terrified Cathmrine* 

** Will you n<^ promise, Mrs. Oswald 7^ ex- 
claimed she in an agony of apprehension. 

" I promise, my love ; compose yourself." 

CathariQe attempted to do so. The step pass- 
ed, but the next was DunaUan. He appeared so 
sad, that Catharine's eyes again filled as he ap* 
proached. He did not look at her, however, 
but said in a low voice to Mrs. Oswald—— 

" I think I must go to-day — I ought*— " To- 
day 1" exclaimed Catharine, " so soon 1" her 
uroice changed, and she stopped. 

Mrs^ Oswald asked if he was quite prepaned 
to go so sioddenly. 

^ No, not quite, certainly, in any way,^' replied 
fae with emotion; ^^ but delay, I believe, will not 
do," 

" Not even till to-morrow ?" said Catharine. 

*^ Certainly," replied Dunallan, " I may delay 
till to-morrow, since you propose it" 

^* Not for me," replied she, hurriedly. 

^^ A sister might wish this little delay^ Cstfaa^ 
rine," said he, reproachfully; ^&ar not,.! shall 
jQot jnisitnderstaDd your feelings," 

Catharine fell; reheved, ^ Letit beto-morroiw, 
then,^' said she, sweetly, and hdding out 
hand to him. 
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He 0d1j held it £br a moment, tlien let it go. 
He. seemed displeased; but after a &w momente 
.turned ugam to Catharine, and i^quested per*- 
^qaiiKBirtM to i¥rite to liar« 

" I wished to propose this,*' replied she. H^ 
looked, much pleased. ^' Mrs. Oswald,^' added 
Catharine, looking round for her, but she had 
flipped airay. Galharine became confused, and 
JargDt^ what she was going to sajr* Dnnallan 
Jotsked at lier for a moment, then said, 

** What did Mrs. Oswald say to yon, my dear 
.CculJiariiie, ji)oot my writing to yon !" 

C^arine instantly recollected herself ^ She 
fioid I ^hmttUl hare greal; pleasure in receiving 
betters—.'' 

^ So it wsas my aunt who excited yonr wish to 
jbear Sixm xne," interrupted DunaUan* 

" Not entirely ; but I should certainly not have 
jiroposed it bad she not told me that you had 
6me for every thing.'' 

•** Time, Catharine ! time to write to you 1 I 
shall esteem it a pleasure, a sweet recreation, to 
yrJokk I sfaidl look forward mth impatience. You 
MfiU aonwer my letters, ai least stHoe of them ?' 

^^ Will you tire of an answer to eadli P asked 
CiVlhAHiie, scarcely knowing what he meant 

" Tire ! Oh, never ! but I shall write very fire- 
quf^y.; for. I am so sociabLe and ioonununica- 
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live, that I feel but half pleased, or half any things 
till I have imparted my feelings to those I wish 
to love me. If I could be so happy as to prevail 
on you to write thus to me, I should feel absence 
greatly sweetened indeed." 

Catharine smiled. " My answers will entirely 
depend on your letters," replied she. 

^' Then you wUl be as frank as I shall be. Oh ! 
Catharine, keep your promise, and then I shall^ 
perhaps, have cause to rejoice in this painful 
separation.^ 

Dunallan tlien begged leave to arrange with 
Catharine those affairs which it was necessary 
she should manage in his absence ; and these he 
made so perfectly easy that, to her own surprise^ 
she understood all he wished. She, however, 
proposed that Mrs. Oswald should act for him in 
his absence ; but Dunallan gently urged the pro- 
priety of her beginning to attend to such matters, 
and added, ^^ I shall write my opinion on this 
subject, my dear Catharine, we must not now lose 
our few precious moments." 

Catharine only needed to know what Dunallan 
wished, to make any thing interesting to her ; 
even money matters, to which he seemed to at- 
tach A responsibility, in a quarter where she had 
never before considered herself accountable. 

^' We Jire only stewards of our large fortunes, 
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my dear Catharine," said he. " We ought to 
know, not only that it is not improperly squan^ 
dered away, but ought to study with deep atten- 
tion how it TDBf be most usefully employed, and 
follow steadily those objects which our calmer 
reflections point out as most desirable to be ob- 
tained by these pfts of providence." 

Catharine promised to do all he wished ; and 
Dunallan, on his part, promised to write his opi^^ 
nion.to her on every-subject on which she wished 
to know it. After this arrangement, Dunallan 
presented some papers to her : " ITiese, my dear 
Catharine, are my plans and wishes about my 
village; the names of the villagers, and many 
other things which I leave with you to arrange 
and follow out as you think best" 

" Oh ! I am incapable of this !" exclained Ca^- 

tharine; " Mrs. Oswald ^" 

" Ask Mrs. Oswald's advice ; but unless you 
fear the trouble, believe me, dear Catharine, such 
occupations will add to your happiness. Will 
you make the trial; and if you do find the trou- 
ble too great, Mrs. Oswald will I know relieve 
you." 

" And you will despise me," said Catharine. 
*^ Oh, do not leave such important matters in my 
care." 

^« Will you not make the attempt ? I must de- 
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spise mysd"^ iiot you, diear Catharine, if I fiiui 
J^t I so Uttle kiiow what is agreeable occupar 



tioB." 



^^ If you will {HTCHnise then not >to despise mev 
if I £aily I will attempt to do all yoa wish." 

DunaUan had loaded Catharine with oocupar 
tions before they s^arated, bat she felt gratified 
to be thtis trusted. The hope of hearing fre- 
quently firora her seemed to have greatly recon- 
ciled Dunallan to his immediate departure, and 
Catharine, too, felt hi^r heart lighter when she 
looked forward to ^his means of intercourse. 

It was late before JDunallan had finished im- 
parting his plans and wishes. After dinner ha 
pr(^$^d ^spending the evening in a beautiful re- 
treat near the eastle, which he still called, ^ My 
Mother's Walk." Every one assented wiA plea- 
sure to this proposal. 

The evening was deUght&l^ and this &vourite 
walk <^ DunaUan^s was so. situated as to receive 
all the charms it gave. The lake, unruffled, and 
reflecting on its bosom, now glowing in the soft 
evening light, the rocks and wooded hills, whic^ 
formed its boundary. The more distant moun- 
tains, reddened \>y the bright rayis^ lay before 
them — while the castie, rising from its picturesque 
cliiFs, also gilded by the glowing light, seemed <^ 



to#er from the wood^ d^ wiikk sqpariilied it 
from Diinallan^s walk. 

The scene seemed to suit the . feelings of all 
the party. Catharine felt it calm her spirits, 
or saiher xsdo^ with the sadness dbe eould not 
pyercqme, €b€>se undefinable emotions ivhich, 
thoilgh Adl of saelandhollyy are still exquisitely 
pleasurable. All remained silent when this scene 
first op^ied ob. their view. Dunallan hrdce the 

^' Do you remember such an evening as this 
at DunaUan Castle, Catharine?" asked he, 

" whe»i I acccHnpanied yon to pour favrntrik 

wdk?" 

^* I do," replied fiihe, ^ and this scene greatly 
reaemhles th«t which I so much loved at DunaU 
Im Casde.'^ 

Mr. Gower and Mr. Stanly soon left the party 
w^ walked to some distance, wholly, oocnpied 
^riith the striking and magnifieeat views whidh 
F^Bsented thempelvejs at every step, Walder-r 
ford remained ne«r Im friend- After a few turns 
I^«»>ialljm led.Oatharme to a seat which com- 
'^artded the most -exteaasive and magnificent part 
^tb^ view — find fiaced himself between her and 

Wsfiiend. 
^ Bo you recollect our converisation on that 
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evening you mentioned, Mr. DunaJlan?" asked 
Catharine. 

« I do, perfectly.'' 

*^ Mr. Dunallan on that evening," continued 
Catharine, addressing Mrs. Oswald, <^ blamed me 
for ascribing to nature — ^to an undefined idea, 
the glory which is due to the Author of all those 
beauties which surround us." 

" I agree with my nephew, my dear, in think- 
ing we are wrong when we banish the Creator of 
our existence from our thoughts, at the very mo- 
ment we are most sincerely admiring his works* 
I have seen many turn coldly away, when that 
beauty they admired as the work of nature, was 
piously ascribed to its real Author. There are 
times, however, when we all wish to derive com- 
fort from the idea of His presence — at least with 
those we love," added Mrs. Oswald, looking at 
Dunallan. << We all wish to feel assured that 
He who so profusely throws around us all those 
beauties and blessings, is also the tender guar- 
dian and protector of our absent friends." 

« True," said Walderford ; « I cannot help 
at times, however, feeling indignant, when I 
hear people who never seem to have any religi- 
' ous feelings, except when some such painfiil 
event as separation from friends takes pltfce, 
then appropriate to themselves all the comforts 
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which are surely intended exclusively for those 
who are as much influenced by religion, when 
surrounded by blessings, as they are when they 

are in danger of being separated from those bless- 
ings." 

^' But they are sincere at those sad moments," 
said Catharine, " and every pious feeling will 
surely be accepted and rewarded as far as it is 



sincere/' 



*^ I should be sorry to despise the slightest 
emotion of piety," replied Walderford; " but 
my dear madam, would such feelings be considet-> 
ed of any value in human intercourse ? Would 
you esteem that to be real affection in a depen- 
dent which led him to apply to you for assistance 
in matters where you alone could help him, and 
at all other times allowed him to neglect or de-t 
spise your service, and positively disobey your 
orders ?" 

" Certainly not; but we cannot judge of the 
Divine Being by such comparisons — we cannot 
ascribe to Him human feelings, and human sen- 
timents, such as we experience towards those who 
treat us ill." 

" I allow we cannot altogether — ^yet we must 
conceive of Him whom we cannot comprehend, 
from what He has revealed of himself^ and 
from what He demands of us ; and you know 



mj dear madams He re(|Ri]res our hearts^ wlncb 
mtist surely mean the supccme place in o«r affec- 
tions." 

^^ But do you understand that literally of oar 
human affections— our common feelings ?" asked 
Catbarine smiling. 

^^ i do my dearest mfldamw. I am not consci^ 
ous of possessing two hearts — ^two sets of afiec- 
tions — one for common use ; and another, saecttd, 
and only to be called forth in sorrows and diffi- 
culties; to approach a forgotten, and almost un- 
known God." 

Catharine looked around her. 

«< I beiieve we aU understand it sov my dbar 
Catiiarine," said Dunailkui* 

<fc Why then, I suppose we all sboidd be of 
the same opinion," said she ^ if we explained 
ourselves ; for I should think the whole human 
race lost, at least with very few exceptions," Mid- 
ed she recollecting' herself for a momeBt, '^ were 
we to understand it literally. But to be $«re I 
cannot judge of the hearts of others," she re- 
joined, " I ought not." 

" Judge by your own heart my dear Catha- 
rine," said Dunallan. 

"' By my own heart \ then I mpst condemn 
myself; I cannot stand this test literally. Am I 
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to believe that any Kuman being can, Mr. Dun- 
allan?" 

*^ Yes^ I believe many. I do not mean to say, 
dear Catharine, that any hmnan being lives, 
without often— daily, hourly, acting, or feeling, 
or thinking wrong-— contrary to the will of the 
SupTeiXM Being, which is beycmd the conception 
of our weak and corrupt natnres pure and holy ; 
but this perversion of heart, this weakness, this 
inability to obey the laws of his Creator in all 
their purity, is the greatest of all griefs to a trtdy 
religkms being. You know, my dear Catharine, 
we may be led by our evil passions and tempers 
to offend those whom we most dearly love on 
earth ; we are then miserable till we are forgiven 
and reconciled ;. sa are they who supremely love 
their Master in heaven. They may be tempted 
to do things displeasing to him, but such devia^ 
tions are followed by a wretchedness so insup- 
portable, they cannot but feel that their love for 
Him and His service is superior to all other at- 
tachments whatever. 

Catharine remained silent and thoughtful for 
some moments, then said, ^^ Is that devotion of 
heart "to the Supreme Being, the peculiarity 
which distinguishes those you told me were call- 
ed * saints,^ Mrs. Oswald ?" asked sfhe. 

" It is, my love ; and I pray heaven you may 
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soon experience it so powerfully, so delightfully^ 
as to disregard its peculiarity." 

" We must not, however, deceive Catharine, 
my dear aunt," said Dunallan. " The world does 
not give those whom they in ridicule call ^ saints,'* 
credit for really feeling this devotion. They are 
accused of affecting only to feel it. In the worlds 
a * saint' and a hypocrite are synonymous terms." 

Caitharine recollected the character she had 
heard ascribed to Dunallan himself, and felt the 
truth of what he said. 

" That opinion, however," said Mrs. Oswald^ 
<^ has been rather shaken by the allowed excel-* 
lence of character of some of the ^ saints.^ " 

" Yes," replied Dunallan ; " but, notwithstand-t 
ing their unreserved avowalof the princijples which 
influence them, these men are said to be naturally 
so well disposed, and so sensible and clever, that 
they are distinguished members of society in spUit 
of the strange opinions they have adopted on 
religious subjects." 

" I have often heard these very sentiments ex- 
pressed regarding them," said Catharine, " and 
I confess I felt great contempt for the religious 
part of their character." 

" Have you any curiosity to know more about 
that peculiarity now, my dearest Catharine ?" ask- 
ed Dunallan. 
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** The very greatest curiosity. I wish to know 
how they can so command their natural feelings, 
as really, in the bustle of active life, to be guided 
by that devotion of heart which you have de- 
scribed." 

^'I shall have great pleasure in attempting to 
explain the enigma to • you, dearest Catharine," 
said Dunallan; ^^ and those books you have pro- 
mised to read will assist me. You see I wish 
you to become a ^ saintJ You will fiiid, however, 
by the books I have selected, that I am desirous 
erf your complete conviction! You will, then see 
both sides of the many arguments which have 
been employed on that most important subject, 
whether an absolute unreserved devotion of every 
power of the' mind, and every feeling of the heart, 
and every action of the life, to the service of our 
Creator, is required by the scriptures; or whether 
the vague notions which have so little influence 
on the lives of the generality of those who pro- 
fess, and suppose themselves to be Christians, 
can be all that is required. I have marked those 
passages which I think most forcible." 

Catharine acknowledged her obligations to 
Dunallan : ^' How much trouble you have taken," 
said she, ^^ to lead me right in your absen<^e. ' I 
shall have no excuse if I err." 

VOL. I. K 
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Diinallan smiled rather sadly, '< I do feel most 
anxious, Catharine, for your hap[»ness* You 
know my opinion is, that we cannot be so unless 
we are in the right path, as well in affections as 
in actions.'' 

The other gentlemen dow joined the party, 
and the conversation became more general. Dun* 
^lan attempted to be cheerftd, but did not en- 
tirely succeed; and as the evening advanced, the 
sadness of tlie whole party incretfsed^ and the con- 
versation partodk of the same feelings. The srqn 
soon set imobserved, from the deep interest of 
these last mdments of intercoui^se. Catharine, 
however, felt the increasing darkness a n^lief, 
and indulged the tears she had found difficulty 
in restraining, whfle Dunallan had been addressr 
ing her in a voice of such tender and kind solici- 
tude, that lev^y word had reached her inmost 
heart. A servant approached, to remind Dim- 
allan that it was the hour for prayers. 

^^ Why should we leave this magnificent place 
of worship?'* exclaimed Walderford. " TTiat 
bright rising moon will light us home. T^e air 
is bahn: the ladies cannot suffer." 

« L^t us remain here, then," said DunaUan, 

if you, Catharine, have no objecti<Hi«" 
Oh, certainly not," replied she. 
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^' You may all join us here," said Dunallau to 
the servant. ^ You^ my dear aunt, must assist 
us with yoilr memory/' condnued he. 

Mrs, Oswald assented ; and when, after atime^ 
the. servants gathered togedier in a group at a 
little distance, she $aid^ <( I sbdl repeat a hymii» 
and all who laaMr it wiB join when we sing," 
She then r^eatedsome verses, diescariptive of the 
feelings of paixtiqg friends, beantifi^y contrasted 
wi$h the peace w^ secuidly of that state where 
th^e shall be no |i^re parfeingi All the party 
excepting Catharine, and most of the servants, 
seemed to ^ow the hymn, and joined in singing. 
Catharine Uslened, ?as if taan illbsion* so unlike 
'Wa» all she heard mfd wdtaM^ed to' any aceQe at 
which she had ever before been .present, yet so 
cpmpletely suited to the eicaked state of liyes feel- 
ings. An echoy tooj ftom the cliffy swaetly joined^ 
as if a spirit had been near, and, when tte. hymn 
ivas closed, prolonged the.isacred song in notes 
wove aerkl; Dunallan pausad^ifll from diff to 
^ff the faint, sounds died mw^y/He then rer 
peatedy in an impressive, and sblnmQ tooA of 
voice» several passages of scriptare.'caikullBtedi to 
lead the heart to its Creator, as the '0iily>s6uccj^ 
from which it c^n i^nd happiness; to 8atisfi|t its 
vast^ desiries ; and* then risings and vnooireii^his 
head, he implored the divine bkssi^g, and Ughl^ 
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and protection, and peace, for all around him, so 
earnestly, and so particularly, that, his prayer 
seemed a farewell to each, of the most tender and 
affectionate nature. When he had finished he 
offered his arm to Catharine.. The party then 
proceeded slowly and silently towards the house. 
"And this is methodism !" thought Catharine, 
as they walked* " This is that dull, gloomy, 
degrading superstition, and . hypocrisy, which I 
have so long joined in regarding with scorn; and 
contempt" A feeling of apprehension mingled 
with her other emotions. " How solemn,'*' 
thought she, " is this , continual; recollection of 
God. Surely this must be true religion ; and if 
it is, what I have hitherto regarded as such can- 
not be so. But how few are thus ever mindfiil 
of the presence of God ? It cannot be necessary, 
or who is safe ? Those, few particular people on- 
ly at whom all the rest of the world laugh? Im- 
possible ! I must not be led into this narrow bi- 
gotry." But Catharine could not reason away 
either her veneration for that religion, which so 
constantly and so powerfully influenced those 
with whom she now was, or her misgivings re- 
garding her pwn. . 

It was late before the party returned to the 
house ; and as the travellers were to set off early 
n^t morning, Mrs. Oswald very soon proposed 
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retiring. Dunallan followed her and Catharine 
out of the room. 

^< My dearest aunt, I shall not see you in the 
morning — ^we go too early." 

Mrs. Oswald embraced him in silence. She 
attempted to bless him, but the words died on 
her lips, and she hurried away. 

Catharine held out her hand to him. ^' You 
will write very soon r , 

" How soon, dearest Catharine ?'* 
' " Perhaps to-morrow, when you stop for the 
night, if it will not plague you." 

*^ Yes, ah yes, I shall write to-morrow ; and 
you will write frequently to me ?* 

« I will, mdeed.^ 

*^ DunaUan's farewell completely overcame 
Catharine ; it was so tender, yet so solemn. She 
disengaged herself from him, and hastening to 
her own apartment, she burst into a passion of 
tears. ^^ And this is the same Dunallan," thought 
she, ^' whom only a week ago I dreaded as the 
greatest enemy to my peace." She continued to 
weep, regardless of the presence of Martin, till, 
worn out and miserable, she at last consented to 
go to bed — but not to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

All the next day Catharine felt listless and mise* 
rable. She sought refuge in soUtade from Mrs. 
Oswald's composure, and^ as she thought, unfeel- 
ing activity ; for that good lady occupied herself 
in all her usual employments. 

Catharine thought over th^ last six strange 
weeks ; and blamed herself severely durmg the 
I'etrospect Why had she suffered the convic- 
tion of Dunallan's worth, which forced itself upon 
her aIxKft>5t immediately on his arrival at DunaUan 
Castle, to make no impriessioh ? Why had she 
i^ut her eyes to die noble sincerity, and mild 
dignity of his manners, and her ears to the good 
s^nse, superior talent, and constantly ^strict prim^ 
ciple. which had marked his conversatiQi;! ? Why 
htid she suffered prejudice, and prejudicie excited 
by those she knew were his eHetnies, to blind her 
to all his good, amiable, admirable qualities, and 
blind her also to her own happinei^s, to secure 
which she should have sought for all that was 
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amiable in tbe being to whom she was to look for 
the peace pf her future life? "And now he is gone," 
thought she, " when I had just begun to feel that I 
could delight in looking to his approbation, to his 
affection, as the source of all my happiness." She 
recollected him during his residence at Dunallan 
Castle; his polite and manly gentleness to herself 
on his first arrival there> when she knew he had 
revolted at the idea of being united to her ; his 
perfect commwd of temper, and superiority in 
argument, and in every thing, to the arrogant, 
but clever and ingenious St. Clair ; his unmoved 
politeness, and even kindness of manner, (when 
they would refceive it,) to all around him, while 
they were watching every opportimity to disa- 
agree with him, or to speak at, or turn into ridi- 
cule, what he was known to respect and value. 
Catharine blushed with shame aijid self-reproach 
when she recollected the species of persecution 
to which Dunallan had been subjected, and the 
patience with which he had borne it Even his 
coldness to her father, which had seemed to in- 
crease rather th^n diminish, she could not help feel- 
ing raised him in her opinion. " And he is gone," 
thought she, " and perhaps for years, to engage 
in a thousand important affairs, which he under- 
took to avoid the unhappy being who was to be 
forced upon him as his wife; and his heart is 
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now engaged in those affairs, and he will socm 
forget the last disagreeable six weeks, or remember 
them only as a dream, an unpleasant dream ! and 
when the impression of pity for me has worn gS, 
he will forget me. too, or only think of. me as a 
troublesome charge; and, when he sees some 
amiable woman, whose mind is elevated, and 
whose heart is devoted to all that is good, like 
his own, he will then remember me as the insu- 
perable, and) if he could hate, hateful bar to his 
happiness." 

Catharine could scarely endure her own feel- 
ings, which increased in bitterness the longer she 
indulged them. She joined Mrs. Oswald at din- 
ner, and felt, in some degree, reconciled to her, 
on observing that she betrayed some emotion at 
seeing Dunallan's place at table empty ; but this 
was soon over, and Mrs. Oswald began to talk in 
her usual cheerful tone of voice. Catharine did 
not attempt to reply in the same strain. 

The children were brought after dinner, and 
Catharine, ashamed again to retire to her own 
room, and averse to conversation, listened in si- 
lence to their prattle. They soon began to talk 
of their uncle ; and their innocent and simple 
expressions of love to him overcame her. She rose 
and walked to a window; one of the children fol- 
lowed, and mounting on a chair near where Catha- 
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rine stood, put her little arms softly round her 
neck. Catharine turned, and concealing her wee- 
ing face upon the child, repaid her caresses an 
hundred fold. 

^^ Uncle Dunallan told us this morning, that 
nve must often talk of him to you, aunt Dunallan, 
and ask you not to forget him." 

Catharine kissed the child tenderly, " This 
morning, Mary? did you see your uncle this 
morning?* 

^< Oh, yes ; aunt Oswald made breakfast for 
uncle Dunallan, and Lilias and I sat on his knee." 
Catharine felt as if she had been deprived of a 
right; " had I known this/' said she to Mrs. Os- 
wald, rather reproachfully. 

" You should have known it, dear Catharine, 
had I thought it could have given either of you 
pleasure to part a second time : Edward knew not 
of my wish to see him in the morning. It was not 
a selfish wish; it was a desire to settle 3ome tri- 
fling, but to these children, indispensible affairs, 
which induced me to choose that time, when I 
knew all other matters were arranged ; but it was 
unnecessary. Edward had not forgotten them; 
hurried as he has been, he has forgotten nobody. 
Mrs. Oswald then began a theme, to which Ca- 
tharine could listen without losing her insterest,-^ 
the praises of Dunallan. The evening passed ra- 
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pidly away, while Mrs. Oswald recounted anec* 
doteff of Mb early years, and described the change 
of charactser, which his religious principles had 
produced, " for,'* said she, " he did not always 
think x>n these subjects as he now does. He was 
naturally the proudest of human beings ; not ex- 
actly from an high opimon of himself, but from 
an exalted idea of the powet's and virtues of the 
human mind, and frbm the high aim of his own. 
He passed through all the early part of his edu- 
cation with the applause and love of all his mas- 
ters, and the warm affections of his young com- 
panions. At college he distinguished himself by 
his uncommon power of uniting the character of 
the regular student, to that of the agreeable com- 
panion, and intimate and beloved friend of a vast 
number of the young men at college. He would 
then have made any exertion to obtain distinction. 
He studied half the night to gain the next prize, 
thto spent the day with those who valued not learn- 
ing, but as it could add by the superiority and re- 
finementit gave to the pleasure of the passing hour; 
yet Dunalbn was so strictly pure in his morals, 
and so regular in his hours, that he was pointed out 
to his ydUng companions as a model for their imi- 
tation ; and so much was he beloved, that they wil- 
lingly allowed his superiority. Amongst these, 
however, there was one whom Dunallan found to 
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be his superior, and him he loved with all thear» 
dour of his nature. He was a young man of fine 
genius, but of narrow fortune. - He lived very r&r 
dredly at college, having few associates, and 
wholy devoted to study. There was something 
in his appearance which greatly interested Dun- 
fdlan, who eagerly sought his acquaintatlce, which 
with difficulty he obtained. Dunallan had heard 
that the singularity of his new friend's religious 
opinions, was the cause of his love of seclusion, 
fuid in all the pride of reason, he flattered himr 
self that he would easily convince the interesting 
enthusiast of the weakness and absurdity of those 
«>pinions, and be the means of drawing his learn- 
ing and fine genius into notice. He soon got his 
friend to state all his opinions to him > and they 
were in direct opposition to Dunallan's most fa- 
vourite systems. He felt indignant at seeing so 
fine a mind acquiesce, as his friends did, in what 
he regarded as the prejudices of weak under- 
standings, or of women and children. He found, 
however, that none of his arguments made the 
slightest impression on his friend: on the con- 
trary, he seemed absolutely certain of the truth 
of his own opinions, and when Dunallan became 
heated, and sometimes even contemptuous, his 
friend continued perfectly calm, and even seemed 
to feel more afiectionately for his proud oppon- 
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ent Danallan at last gave up all attempts to en- 
lighten the enthusiast, but his affection for him 
increased every day ; and he sought his society in 
prefeifence to that of all others, though each te- 
naciously retained their own opinions on the sub- 
ject of religion. Dunallan strenuously supported 
the dignity, the great capacity, and virtuous in- 
clinations of human nature, while his friend in- 
sisted on its depravity, its perversion of its powers, 
and its weakness in resisting evil. The friends 
parted. Dunallan, his own master, from the ex- 
cessive indulgence of his father ; handsome, of 
high character for so young a man, rich, and re- 
markably agreeable, from his natural desire to 
please, was courted and caressed wherever he 
went. His friend, poor, and in delicate health, 
retired to a curacy in the we^t of England. For 
the next year Dunallan resided chiefly with Har- 
court, his brother-in-law. He must have been 
more than man, had his morals not suffered in 
such society. At the end of that year his college 
friend died. I know no more. Dunallan soon 
after went abroad. When he returned, to sooth 
the last days of his unfortunate sister, he had 
adopted all his friend's religious opinions.^^ 

Catharine listened with deep attention ; " he 
told me,**^ said she, " that his sentiments had been 
changed by some very distressing cause. He 
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Koped I would adopt his way of thinking without 
'Sucli painful n^ims.'^ 

" I hope you will, my dear. Have you been 
examining the books he left for your perusal?" 

^' ^o, madam. I could not read to-day. I 
did not attempt it.'' 

** Ah, that is the reason, my love. Had you 
made the attempt you would have succeeded." 
** I believe not,**' replied Catharine, rather hurt. 
Next day, however, Catharine did make the 
attempt, and succeeded in reading those parts at 
least which had been marked by Dunallan, and 
she became interested. The subject was new, 
and she was naturally of an inquiring turn of 
mind. This day was less unhappy than the pre- 
ceding one ; but the evening seemed long and sad. 
She thought of Dunallan's promise to write, and 
though she scarcely hoped to receive a Jetter so 
soon, she waited with impatience for the post- 
hour. Restless, and unable to occupy herself, 
she proposed to Mrs. Oswald to walk out, in- 
tending to go in that direction in which she knew 
she should meet the man who brought the letters. 
Mrs. Oswald seemed to have guessed her wishes, 
for she immediately proceeded to that walk. In 
a short time Catharine perceived the man at some 
distance, and approaching, as she thought, at a very 
slow pace. She quickened hers, and soon joined 
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him. After alighting composedly from his horse, 
and fastening the bridle to a tree, he undid a ba^^ 
from which he took several letters, and after 
carefully looking them over, presented one to Ca* 
tharine. It was from Elizabeth; and, for the 
first time in her life, Catharine felt disappointed 
on seeing a letter from her. 

" Is there no other letter for me?" asked she. 

*' No in this bag, my lady. I hae anither, but 
Mrs. Allan, at the post-office, guessed wha it was 
frae, and I hae it better pitten up." 

^^ Make haste, good Robin Skene,^^ said Mrs. 
Oswald. 

Robin looked pleased and important, and after 
fumbling some time in his bosom, brought forth 
a parcel very carefully wrapt up, from which he 
presented a letter to Catharine, and one also .to 
Mrs. Oswald. 

Catharine turned away, and hastily broke the 
seal. 

" You seemed in earnest, my dearest Catha^ 
rine, when you permitted me to write so soon ; 
I should not otherwise have yet ventured to re^- 
mind you of your absent friend. You see how 
easily I shall persuade myself you are sincere, 
whenever you express wishes so gratifying to me, 
and try to forget the many times you have check- 
ed my slightest encroachment in my character of 

1 
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a relation with whom you were still unacquainted* 
I have been hurrying from Arnmore all this day, 
but my heart and my imagiimtion are still there ; 
and now, at this late hour — alone at the littie inn 
o f'" '■ ■' , Jny fancy is still busy at Arnmore. I 
see the party assembled to close the day, by stu- 
dying the pure precepts, and animating pro- 
mises of Scripture. My aunt, or perhaps my dear 
Catharine herself, is reading to her domestics in 
the abs^ice of her banished, and at. this moment 
very sad friend. Oh, how I have longed all this 
day to return to my beloved home ! But adieu to 
such fruitiess wishes ; and now let me begin my 
correspondence with you, my dearest Catharine, 
in the character you have wished me to assume. 
You.h&ve asked me to be your instructor in those 
singular opinions which lead to those singular 
ways which you have witnessed at Arnmore. 
You do not know what pleasure this request gave 
me. It is permitting me to attempt the only 
thing by wjiich I may perhaps be enabled to atone 
fot whaX I have done regarding you, and that 
will be, by freely pointing out those truths to you, 
without which I firmly believe you could not 
have enjoyed true happiness in any situation, and 
the knowledge of which is not dearly purchased, 
even by very great earthly disappointments or 
sorrows. Have you begun to read any of my 
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books ? Do you think the village or the schools. 
will interest you ? Remember your promise to 
give them all up if they do not, at least if you 
think you ought, when you recollect the situation., 
in which you have been placed. Do not suppose 
I mean to dictate to you, however, my dearest 
Catharine, but, believing as I do, that our happi- 
piness, even in this world, depends upon our being 
in the path of duty, can I love you, and not 
seek by every means in my power to lead you 
into the path of true enjojrment? You would be- 
lieve how sincerely I desire this, if you knew how 
dear you are, how dear you were to me before 
you had ever bestowed a look upon me, but of 
aversion and disgust But, adieu, I must not in 
my first letter tire you of your preaching, but 
most truly attached, E. H. DunalIiAN.^ 

Catharine had read Dunallan's letter several 
times before she recollected that there was any 
other being in existence. Mrs. Oswald inter- 
rupted her thoughts by a request to return to the 
house to avoid the very heavy dew. Catharine 
kindly offered her arm to Mrs. Oswald. " You 
too have a letter, my dear madam." 

" Yes, my love, a few lines," replied Mrs. Os- 
wald, holding out the letter to her. 

Catharine declined reading it*— ^^ You must 
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not think me so curious, my dear Mrs. Oswald. 
X shall be most hs^py to hear whatever you 
choose from Mr. Dunallan's letters, but I wish 
you always to read those passages to me yourself. 
I shall now read a part of mine to you, which 1 
want your opinion of." She then read that pas- 
sage, in which Dunallan supposed she had taken 
his place in reading to the servants. 

Mrs. Oswald smiled. — " This is rather cun- 
ning, I think." 

" I think so top," replied Catharine, " but 
should like if you, my dearest Mrs. Oswald, 
would do as he wishes." 

" Not I indeed," replied Mrs. Oswald. " He 
very properly wishes you, my love, to act in his 
absence as the head of his family ; but you must . 
consider, that if you begin this good custom, you 
must carry it on. Should you suflTer the fear of 
ridicule to make you give it up when people are 
here, you would, I fear, do more harm than read- 
ing at other times would do good."" 

" I do not think the dread of ridicule would 
deter me from doing any thing I thought right," 
said Catharine. '^ I have never stood much in 
awe of the opinions of others." 

Mrs. Oswald smiled.—" Then, my dear, you 
have only to determine whether Dunallan's is a 
right wish." 
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*^ I can have no doubt of that^" replied Catha^ 
rine, " since it is. his,'' . . ,. 

'^^ Ah I you ought to have a better reascm, my 
dear." 

^' Well, it must be right to instruct the igno- 
rant/ 

^^ Yesy my love, and to see that those under 
our care, which servants certainly are, have at 
least an opportunity of hearing the divine truths 
of revelation. We are all commanded to do good 
to all as we have opportunity ; surely our influ- 
ence cannot be so great any where as in our own 
houses." 

^^ Wdl, my dear Madam,, this is settled ; and 
to-morrow you shall take me to the village, and 
to the schools. I must be able to answer Mr. 
Duuallan's questions ; but you must direct me in 
every thing, my dear Mrs. Oswald, for how can 
I, so ignorant myself, attempt to instruct others? 
I know not what parts of Scripture are proper to 
be read to servants." 

^< There are few. parts which can be improper, 
my love," replied Mrs. Oswald. " You will soon, 
while informing yourself, discover what is most 
instructive for others. Happily for the lower 
classes, which constitute the largest portion, of 
society, it is the humble and unlearned who are 
chiefly addressed in Scripture." 
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Catharine desit^ that she might.be called very 
early next morning. Her .ardent mind was now 
b&xt 6n att^npting every thing recommended by 
Danallan. She felt convinced that all his wiriies 
-were for her real kappiness ; and she took plea- 
sure intke idea, that in bis absence she mi^t fit 
faerseif to be the companion of this esteemedfriend. 

Elizabeth's letter, though left unread for the 
first ithne in her life, till she perused that of an- 
otjief, gsive Catharine the greatest pleasure. It 
was written in unusually high spirits for Eliza^ 
beth ; and, after many playfiiUy kind remarks on 
the change of feelings with regard to Dunallan, 
expressed in Catharine's letter, on her arrival at 
Arnmore, concluded thus — - 

^* And now, my own Catharine, I must tell you 
a seicret, the only secret I ever concealed from my 
first and dearest friend. You have often laughed 
at my high-flown notions (as you called them,) of 
the influence of real a£Pection. Know then that I 
spdke from experience, and that your friend has 
been ^ngiaged in heart and promise for two years, 
to a person whose niune I believe never escaped 
her lips in your hearing. You will naturally ask j 
Why ? I answer, because I could only have given 
you pain by the disclosure, as we were far too 
poor to think of marrying for years. Mr. Mel- 
ville is the younger son of a family of very mode- 
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rate fortune; he is a lawyer, and very clever ; but' 
for some years at the commencement of his pro- 
fession, a lawyer very rarely makes any tbing. 
You know I had no fortune, and you will, I am 
very certain, feel almost as happy as your friend, 
when you find that your father^s generosity to his 
nephews and nieces has removed every obstacle 
that stood in the way of my happiness; and that 
I so dearly love those who have thus obliged me, 
that I love even to be under obligation. But I' 
must now introduce you to my dear and disinte-' 
rested Philip Melville, who in a tune of such scar- 
city of men, and o{such men/ and a time of such 
plenty of heiresses, chose to place his affections 
on your portionless, and every way very mode- 
rately gifted Elizabeth. But you are unacquaint- 
ed with Melville, and.cannot judge of my feelings 
in the idea of never being separated from him. 
The sweet castles I build ^hen I picture myself 
his wife, welcoming him home, after the studies 
or business of the day, to his comfortable, (and I 
mean to be) elegant, though moderate home; 
exerting all my powers to amuse and please him, 
which you know must always succeed ; his con- 
versation and affection; and his approbation of 
aU I do— my mother so happy in seeing me so— • 
my young brothers guided by Melville, whom 
they already regard with love and esteem-*the 
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lioiidays passed at Ammore, and the dear inha- 
bitants of Arnmore coming to us sometimes.— 
X>ear Catharine, are not my dreams very happy, 
and not so romantic as to be impossible ?' 

Elizabeth^s letter was long, and expressed great 
enjoyment. Catharine entered warmly into her 
feelings, and for a time forgot every thing else. 
Her last occupation, before she retired to rest, 
however, was another perusal of Dunallan^s let- 
ter. ^^ Ah !'^ thought she, when she had finished 
it, ** you have given me a rival in your affections, 
Elizabeth, and perhaps ycfu soon will have one 
in mine P 
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CHAPTER X. 

Next morning Cathi^rine started from her piUaw 
the moment she was called, and dressed with a 
rapidity which seemed not a little to surprise 
Martin, whom, when her toilet was finished, she 
desired to inform Mrs. Scott the housekeeper, 
that she wished the servants to be asse^ibled at 
the usual hour in the library. She then set her- 
self to read the book which Dunallan had point- 
ed out as the most proper to begin with, steadily 
determining, that however tiresome she should 
find the occupation, to read every thing he had 
recommended with her whole attention. But 
this book she found most interesting. It was ad- 
dressed to the heart as well as to the understand- 
ing. The subject was, the erroneous and unscrip- 
tural nature of the opinions on religious subjects 
generally prevalent among people in the higher 
classes of society. Catharine, as she read, felt 
the truth of every word, and she could scarcely 
believe that she had been thus employed for 
more than an hour, when Martin appeared to 
say, that Mrs. Oswald and the servants were in 
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the library. Catharine felt humbler Tvhen she 
entered the room where they were assembled 
than she had ever done in her life before. She 
felt conscious that she now assumed a character to 
which she had no title, and .blushing before she 
b^an to read, she said, ^^ I continue this custom 
because Mr. Dunallfui wishes it. I hope we shall 
all- derive benefit and instruction. None of you 
can require it more.than I do." 

Mrs. Scott was on all occasions easily moved 
to tears ; her softness, on Catharine's saying this, 
infected the other maids, so that her young lady 
had a weeping audience. Catharine thought 
their grief was occasioned by their masteir's ab- 
sence, and by seeing his place filled by another. 
When she had finished, and the servants were 
retiring wiptng their ^es, she desired Mrs. Scott 
to remain a little. ^^ Yoti most not grieve so 
much, my good Mrs. Scott," said she, ^^ at Mr. 
Dunallan's absence. Do you know we h^d let- 
ters from him last night, and he is well ?^ 

<^0h!" replied Mrs. Scott almost sobbing, 
<^ I mourn indeed for Mr. Dunallan's absence, 
but it is not grief but joy which makes me cry 
now. I just thought I saw my own dear Icuiy 
again, tvhen you ma*dm sat down in the chair. 
She used to looked concerned as you did, ma'ain, 
but oh ! she had great cause. Her Mr. Duntdlan 
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fiivoured nothing good, though he loved her so 
much he could not cross her; but the servants 
used to assemble here, and she used to read io 
them, when he was gone a hunting ; and at night 
before he and his gentlemen firiends had left the 
dining room/ Oh ! I never thought I should see 
this happy day ! Her son walking in her blessed 
steps ; and you, ma'am, brought up so different- 
ly ; oh ! it is more than I can stand;" and she put 
her hands to her face, and hurried out of the 
room. Catharine was affected : *< poor good Mrs. 
Scott ! she does not know how little I deserve to 
be compared to any one so good.'' 
. So great was Catharine's impatience to see all 
thoise places and arrangements which Dunallan 
had committed to her care, that she thought 
Mrs. Oswald would never have done with her 
breakfast. At last she rose, and offered to ac- 
company her young friend wherever she chose. 
They proceeded first to the village. It was still 
early. Catharine, however, was much pleased 
with the clean and orderly appearance of the 
pottages into which she was conducted by Mrs. 
Oswald, and at the pleasure which the people 
seemed to feel on seeing her. After having led 
Catharine through the village, and yisiting vari- 
ous institutions of Dunallan^s for the benefit of 
the people and children ; schools, a library, &c. 
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all which were under the immediate care of the 
clergyman of the parish, who was to report the 
progress and success of each to Catharine ; Mrs. 
Oswald led her to another school for girls. Ca- 
tharine was delighted with the situation of this 
school. It was apart from the village, in a ro- 
mantic spot on the banks of the lake, and sur- 
rounded by wood on every side except that which 
opened on the water, A sweet retired path lay 
directly between it and the castle. 

^ This situation," said Mrs. Oswald, " was 
chosen by Dunallan, in the hope that, whoever 
the lady of Ammore might be, she would take 
this institution under her own peculiar and 
watchful care. I hope you will fulfil his wishes, 
my dear Catharine, and regard these interesting 
young villagers as in some degree your own 
children. The general rules only have been 
acted upon, all particular regulations have been 
left for you^ my dear," continued Mrs. Oswald. 
** I have found the charge very interesting, but 
will be most happy to relinquish it to your 
care ; my health and my age make me unfit for 
it." 

Catharine was equally delighted with the inte- 
rior of the school-house, and the healthy happy 
looks of the . children, who rose respectfully on 
her entrance, and answered the questions she 
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put to them with intelligence and civility, drop- 
ping a grateful curtsey when she noticed them. 
Catharine recollected the children at Dunallan 
.Castle, lying about their cottage doors in com- 
plete idleness, or running away to conceal them- 
selves at her approach, or if bold enough to re- 
main, answering with awkward shyness any thing 
she said to them. But, thought she, they were 
only taught to regard me as their superior, not 
their friend and benefactress. She. could have 
staid here the whole day, she became so greatly 
interested. She liked to hear the children re- 
peat hymns, and parts of Scripture, and was de- 
lighted with their eager desire to be permitted to 
repeat them to her ; and the pleasure their coun- 
tenances expressed when she praised their per* 
formances. Mrs. Oswald at last reminded her 
that the forenoon was far spent. 

'' Every child at Arnmore is taught to read," 
said Mrs. Oswald, as they returned home, " and 
the clergyman of the parish attends with the most 
unremitting attention to their religious instruc* 
tion. He is a^ excellent man, and is looked up 
to by the whole parish. You will find him anx- 
ious to second any plan you propose for the be- 
nefit of your people.*" 

.. "How many people are supposed to reside on 
Mr. Dunallan's estate?'^ asked Catharine. 
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^< About nine hundred, including a small fish- 
ing town, at too great a distance for us to visit 
to-day; but which Dunallan take's the same charge 
of that he does- of those places you have seen." . 

" Happy Arnmoce!" exclaimed Catharine, 
** Poor Dunallan Castle ! how much I ought to 
feel ashamed when 1 recollect how its' people 
have been neglected. - And now my father is en- 
larging all his farms, and the poorer tenants are 
emigrating to America, dr wherever they can go. 
Had 1 known that it was possible, or rather had I 
takai the trouble to consider, I might have had 
at Dunallan Castle such a village as that I have 
just seen. The money which I gave without re- 
flection to the unfortunate beings who were leav- 
ing the estate, and whose grief I could not bear 
to witness, would have defrayed every expense : 
but I shall write my &ther immediately. How 
happy should I be to see him interested in such 
a plan." 

Catharine was so busy all this day, she felt 
quite fatigued when she retired for the night; yet 
her heart was light and gay. She had written 
to her father, to Elizabeth, and to Dunallan. The 
two first she had sealed up ; but the last she left 
to peruse once more. She was dissatisfied with 
what she had written. It was too long— Dun- 
allan's was not half so long — ^yet she had so m^ch 
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to say — she read sentence by sentence, and de- 
termined to change each; but after these changes 
were made, she thought her letter sti£P and cold, 
and at last decided to send that which she had 
first written. 

. Next day she visited the fishing town, and other 
more distant parts of the estate, and was ex- 
tremely gratified by all she saw, the reception 
she met with every where, and by the beautiful 
scenery through which they had passed ; for many 
of the cottages they had visited were far too dis- 
tant for Mrs. Oswald, or even Catharine to have 
walked to them. 

." And what am I to do?*' asked Catharine, as 
they returned home; " In what way, my dear 
Mrs. Oswald, am I to make myself useful to all 
these people ?" 

" By knowing about them all, my dear Ca- 
tharine, and by convincing them that you do, and 
that you take an interest in theii* real happiness 
and prosperity ; by your steadily discountenanc- 
ing the unworthy, and approving of and assisting 
the good; by promoting the education of the 
children — oh, by a thousand ways, my dear young 
friend, particularly by carrying on those plans, 
begun by DunaUim, which are yet too new to 
succeed, unless they are fostered *and protected 
by you." 
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Catharine, after consulting with Mrs. Oswald, 
laid down rules for the occupation of her time^ 
which she resolved to abide by until Dunallan's 
return. " For I shall not leave Armore till then," 
said she; " and whoever visits me, must allow me 
to spend some of my time as I choose." 

One week passed away, and she kept strictly 
to all her rules, and felt interested and happy. 
Mrs. Oswald she loved more dearly every day- 
she appeared to her almost perfect, and her af- 
fection was returned with interest. 

" Ah, Catharine !" said Mrs. Oswald, one day 
after an interesting conversation with her young 
friend, '* I feel I am making another idol of you,. 
I shall never learn to love with moderation." 

The children too, were regarded by Catharine 
with the tenderest affection ; and she felt the pur- 
est enjoyment in leading their young and opening 
minds to the admiration of all that was good and 
beautiful. 

She had another letter from Dunallan during 
this week — ^all that was kind. To Mrs. Oswald 
he described his situation in London, and his fu- 
ture intentions. He expected to set out on his 
destination in a few days. To Catharine, he., 
wrote of herself, and of his own feelings. 

^< Your letter, my dearest Catharine, has al- 
most relieved -my mind from a load, which has 
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Oppressed it ever since my unhappy arrival at your 
Father's house. You request me so kindly, and 
I cannot help feeling so sincerely, to believe you 
#hen you say you are happy ;— you add so sweet- 
ly, that you wish me to forget the past, as you are 
beginning* to do, that I feel satisfied you are at 
least not unhappy. The future, I will allow my- 
self to hope, will produce for ypu far brighter 
days. You say you have read one of my books, 
and are Interested in our people* Dearest Ca- 
tharine, I entreat you, in your ardour to do good, 
not to forget your o^m health. You have under- 
taken .too. much. I shall regret having requested 
you,to superintend my plans, if you expose your- 
self to fatigue, which, I assure you, is unnecessary* 
It is.sinrprising how much influence a very small 
degree of interest, expressed by a person in your 
situation,' has on your dependents. But I shall 
say no more on this subject ; you know, my dear 
Catharine, how much it would pain me .to think 
that 1,'yin seeking a source of pleasure for .you, had 
loaded you ^ith fatiguing occupations. - 

" You say, my dearest Catharine, that my aunt 
has made you forget my absence,, by talking to 
you of my early days. She will, I fear, deceive 
you. She will praise me, when, if you knew what 
a proud and arrogant being I then was, and 'the 
course of sin,* which levelled me with the dust. 
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you would cease to regard me with the unmixed 
esteem expressed in your sweetly frank letter. 
'Will you be undeceived, my dearest Catharine? 
You asked me once, how the human mind could 
be brought, in the busde of life, to be constantly 
guided by the principles of religion. I promised 
to explain this in my letters to you, as far a^ I 
could. The truth is, that, to a mind awakened 
from the delusive dreams of this world, religion 
becomes not only: the support and consolation, 
but the source of its chief pleasures. I shall tell 
you in my next letter, how far I have experienced 
this myself; but the story is long, and I am too 
impatient for your reply to delay my letter till 
another post; You perceive, my Catharine, that 
it is painful to me to appear to you what I really 
am not* Your character is, I think, easily known ; 
aiid therefore, in my eyes, the more amiable. 
Menj from their intercourse with a world, where 
most of those they meet with are indifferent about 
them, where som^e wish to deceive, and others to 
lead astray, acquire a power of concealing their 
emotions, which gives them ati unfair advantage 
over women, who rarely in early life can conceal 
theirs* I should wish you, my Catharine, to feel 
certain that I have not this advantage over you. 
The very suspicion of it must produce a degree 
of reserve, which it is the wish of my heart to do 
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away* I am thus anxious to inspire you with 
confidence in me, because I so earnestly wish you 
to feel that friendship for me which I alre^ady feel 
for you, and which cannot exist where ^e have 
any doubt of our knowledge of the real charac- 
ter. 

^^ And now, my dearest of friends I shall answer 
the last part of your letter, in which you so. inger 
nuously confess to me, that you cannot say you 
like the first book I recommended to you, be-: 

< 

cause every page of it condemns you. Your 
thoughts^— your wishes — ^ypur time — ^your influ- 
ence — ^your fortune, bpre all been employed in 
those pursuits considered by this writer as un- 
worthy of a rational and immortal being : — ' and 
yet,' you add, ^ my life has been as innocent, and 
as little shaded by great faults, as most others.! 
You nobly. say, you will not affect, a modesty in 
speaking of yourself which you do not feel, when 
the subject is one on which, you really wish to 
gain information ; and you naturally ask if we 
must jp^ok on the greatest part of our fellow-crea- 
tures as guilty in the sight of heaven, when most 
of them feel so secure of being accepted there at 
last ? I acknowledge the difficulty of answering 
your question ; but it is equivalent to that which 
was proposed, long ago : ^ Are there few that be 
saved ?' You, I dare say, remember the instruc- 
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tive -answer of Him who said, * I am Truth.' 
The answer was, ^ Enter ye in at the straight 
gate ; for narrow is the way which leadeth to evier- 
lasting life, and few there be that find it.\ Though 
my book does condemn you, my dearest Catha- 
rine, I must agree with it, because I am sure it is 
not stricter in what it requires, than. that short 
but comprehensive law, which demands that we 
shall love our Creator, with cUl our hearts, axid 
our souls, and our minds, and our neighbours as 
ourselves. I entreat you, Catharine, to use your 
own excellent* powers of mind to follow out the 
meaning of those words, and you must be con- 
vinced that my book cannot possibly require 
more. Will you be displeased if I say, that I 
take pleasure in your feeling, of self-condemnar 
tion? I do indeed, my sweet friend, because I 
know that, ^ the whole^ do not feel their. need of 
the * Physician,* but *the sick,* and I. wish, you 
to know the Physician of souls. I entreat you to 
read on, and become acquainted with the Christ- 
ian system. If you feel your heart become an 
advocate for its truth, before your mind is inform- 
ed, and your reason convinced, which, I think, 
from your last letter, may, be the case, I entreat 
you not to cease reading what is addressed chief- 
ly to your reason ; because an uninformed Christ- 
ian in your rank of life, is exposed to having hia 

1 
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belief sla^lgered very frequently, from his igno- 
rance- of dioseperfecdy convincing answers which 
have" teen given to the attacks of infidels, who 
have in all ages attempted in vain to subvert ai 
religion so strict in its demands, and pure in its 
precepts ; amongst those infidels there have been, 
and'still are, men of at least very great wit and 
ingenuity. What a letter I have written ! but if 
you knew the pleasure I feel after the business 
and bustle of the day, in retiring to think of and 
address you, I know you would not wish to 
shorten this sweetest of enjoyments. Adieu, my 
dear, my very dearest friend. 

E. H. DUNALLAN.'* 

Catharine studied every word of Dunallan's 
letter with the deepest interest; his wishes with 
regardto herself she scarcely understood ; but 
she determined to read attentively every book 
he recommended to her, and frankly avow to him 
the impression they made on her mind. His ex- 
treme opeiness with regard to himself, had fully 
the e£Pect "h^ desired in gaining her confidence. 
She felt ready to impart to him thie most secret 
thought!^ of her heart. This desire to make her 
acquainted wilh his very errors, rather than that 
she should form a false and too high opinion of 
him, though it gratified, yet startled her. She 
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had often been advised by her father, to .avoid 
seeking to know the preceding private life of the* 
man she married. '< Let me, my dear child,^' he 
wonld say, <^ be intrusted with making aU neces- 
sary inquiries respecting his character; ¥6u 
cannot be a judge. An innocent, well-educated 
young woman would never marry, if she knew 
the private history c^most of the young men she 
sees ; but we must take the world as we find it," 
he would add laughing. <^ The noblest characters 
have defects. An amiable, sweet-tempered, sen- 
sible, affectionate wife will cure a man of all those 
youthful errors ; but a prjring, over-correct wife 
is the devil." Catharine believed her father, and 
looked on young men as privileged to be wicked 
to a certain degree ; and regarded it as indelicate, 
and disgustingly over-correct in her sex, to take 
any concern how a young man spent his life in 
private, provided he always acted honourably, 
and as others did in society. Had Dunallan, then, 
been particularly faulty ? She could not believe 
this, because her father had assured her, that even 
she might be satisfied with all he could learn 
respecting the morality of his early years, which 
had been singularly spotless. Catharine replied 
with perfect frankness to this part of Dunallan'^s 
letter. She showed how much she valued his 
confidence ; but that she rather shrunk from the 
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proof of it, which ■ he offered to. give ; yet. she 
wished to know about his college friend^ and also 
the nature of the change which, had taken plac^e 
in his own mind. << But do not» my dear£riend," 
she wrote, ^^ gratify my curiosity, if doing so can 
recal one painjful circumstance." 
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CHAPTER XL 

4 • 

Catharine's life, for the first fortnight after 
Dunallan's departure, was wholly devoted to those 
pursuits she had begun at his request ; and etery 
day, as her information increased, and her con- 
versations with Mrs. Oswald made her more ac- 
quainted with the opinions and sentiments consi- 
dered, by that lady and Dunallan, necessary to 
constitute the character of a real Christian, she 
became more convinced that they were right* 
To Mrs. Oswald she confided every difficulty tod 
doubt, of her own mind ; while, according to Dun- 
allan's wish,' she persevered in making herself 
acquainted with what he esteemed the Christian 
system ; and in Mrs. Oswald she found the ten- 
derness of a mother united to the sincerity of a 
friend, equally capable from natural talent, infor- 
mation, and experience, tor assist and enlighten 
her young, but strong and candid mind. Catha* 
rine felt -Dunallan^s absence; she also thought 
with pain of the solitary situation of her father, 
yet she was now so constantly occupied, and 
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pleased, and interested, that she dreaded any in- 
terruption to her new pursuits, and felt quite 
annoyed on being informed, one forenoon, on her 
return from visiting her school, that a lady had 
just arrived. Catharine did not inquire who the 
lady was, but hilrrying to her Xoom, gave way to 
the impatience of the moment. Some of our 
troublesome CQuiitry neighboujrs at la^t^, thought 
she ; what a plaguy \ she rung for Martin. 

" What lady is here, Martin ?" 

« Mrs. Waii^ms, Ma'am." 

" Mrs. Williaans f Ah, I rejoice to hear it.** . 
. ^^ Sh^ isiiodeod a very sweet lookuig4ady, 
Ma'anu' Mr^. Oswald $en|; for m^ tp ask where 
you were)- Ma'a^* She wished me to gp for you, 
but Mrf^^ Williams would not suffer you to be 
interrupted.*' / * . • i 

Catharine felt herself half afraid, y^tilonged to 
see this Mrs» -Williams^ ^sq_ mu^h esteemed by 
DunallaQ. An apprebesisipa. of inferiority^ was 
howevi^r (till paiaptfill to. Oathi^¥ine.;.<«Oid: though 
^he struggled s^inst -thi& proud feelings yet her 
raised. bend j and' b(df cold ^a^preasiouj as shi$ em^ 
t^^ fhe room where: Mrs* Williams was^ gave 
an^mr. otforjml poli|;^nj^s ^ her address, lather 
than > jthe xe^lc, pleaium ^he hh < M oti^eting hen 
Mvbk WiWams'fi manner was very mild, and per- 
fectly easy. 
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'f We have been talking of you, my dear Ca- 
tharine," i»dd Mrs. Oswald. 
. CSatharine blushed. " Then J regret having 
interrupted your conversation," replied she, " for 
I am very sensible of the advantage of a favour- 
able impression having been given before ac- 
quaintance cpmmences." 

^^ And are you so certain, Catharine, of my 
giving' a favourable impression of you T 

" I lielieVe so." 

Mrs. Williams smiled, but said nothing. There 
was siomething in her appearance that at once ex- 
cited both respect and interest. She was hand- 
some, as &r as a graceful figure, very fine eyes, 
and a charming smile, could make one so ; but an 
air of thoughtfulness, and the very smile, which, 
engaging as it was, seemed more from politeness 
than feeling, conveyed an idea of superiority to 
trifles, and to trifling compliments, which was 
the rather pleasing, because the whole turn of 
her expressive countenance bore the same eleva- 
ted character. ^^ Mrs. Oswald has told me how 
you were employed, Mr^. Dunallan,^^ said she ; 
^^ and that you feel yourself interested in such 
occupations." 

'r I do indeed; and I hope I shall continue to 
feel myself so." 

" Oh no ! do not expect that,'* replied Mrs. 
Williams ; " you must prepare yourself for dis- 
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appointmeiit, that when you meet with it youinay 
not be disgusted, and tempted to give up all 
your useful employments. I have often been on 
the verge of doing so." 

" I might very easily be tempted to do so," 
replied Catharine ; '^ for I am not very patient; 
but I did not undertake these occupations from 
any expectation of pleasure or amusement, or 
even interest. Mr. Dunallan taught me to regard 
them as a duty, and I still expect I shall have 
to struggle with my natural aversion to the re- 
straint of regular employment : hitherto, however, 
I have found myself more interested than I ima^ 
gined I should be, more, indeed, than I ever was 
before in any pursuit ; because the end at which 
I wish to aim is so much nobler." 

" True," replied Mrs. Williams, looking much 
pleased ; ^^but still I cannot help fearing you 
may find many things both disappointing and 
provoking in your endeavours to improve your 
people; the parents of the children, even, are 
such impediments to their improvement, that at 
times one feels quite discouraged." 

^* Mrs. Oswald had prepared me so well to 
expect that," said Catharine, ^^that I have been 
surprised at my success. I have made many new 
rules, to every one of which the parents of my 
children have acceded without any difficulty."* 
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- " Really," said Mrs. Williams, smiling, « you 
must have some secret way of charming them to 
do your pleasure/' 

Catharine described, all she had- done in the 
most animated language ; and so deeply was she 
occupied in conversing on such subjects, that 
time passed away unobserved. Mrs. Oswald and 
Mrs. Williams became equally interested, and 
when, after a very long conversation, the latter 
rose to take leave, Catharine found she still had 
so. much to inquire about, and to say, that she 
earnestly and affectionately pressed her to re- 
main until the next day. Mrs. Wflliams, who, 
Catharine felt,, returned the interest she excited, 
was easily persuaded to comply with a request 
urged so evidently from the heart 

Catharine found Mrs. Williams's society sin- 
gularly pleasing. She seemed to guess what 
subjects would be most interesting, and continued 
to turn the conversation constantly to them, while 
her evident feeling of interest, and her confiding 
manner to Catharine, completely succeeded in 
gaining her confidence. Mrs. Williams talked 
ofDunallan, and.of his singular opinions, which 
she avowed were also her own. She spoke of 
him with more than esteem, with the deepest 
gratitude, and explained its cause. He had been 
the friend of her husband, and had watched him 
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in his last illness with the tenderness of a bro- 
ther; he had been the means of making his 
death-bed a scene of peace and triumph. > He 
had been her own friend, when left a widow and 
wretched. He was the guardian of her children, 
and such a guardian 1 

Catharine listened with delight to the praises 
of Dunallan, and Mrs. Williams, though unable 
from emotion at times to proceed, seemed deter^ 
mined to make her acquainted with her has* 
band's and her own obligations to him, and with 
that unwearied and tenderly benevolent part of 
his character which her misfortunes had broi^ht 
to her knowledge. Catharine wept with her, and 
Mrs. Williams's countenance brightened through 
her tears, when she saw the itaipression her story 
had made. 

Next morning Mrs. Williams took leave, after 
receiving the willing promise of an early visit 
from Catharine^ 

Many of the neighbouring families had now 
called at Amniore; but though Catharine saw 
that they easily would have been prevailed on to 
lengthen their visits, none of them except Mrs. 
Williams had so far interested or pleased her as 
to inspire a wish that they should.^ 

One evening' a party arrived whom Catharine 
was not a little surprised to see. Mrs. St Clair 
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and her son. She could not conceive why the 
latter should choose so soon to visit her after 
what had passed, and particularly in Dunallan's 
absence. She felt displeased, and received him 
iHth es:treme coldness. Mrs. St Clair she at* 
tempted to meet as an old friend, but did not 
succeed; and she often wished, as the evening 
passed heavily on, that she had invited some of 
her morning visitors to remain. 

St. Clair attempted to appear cheerful. He 
told Catharine that he was just going abroad, 
and that he could not prevail on himself to leave 
the country, perhaps for years, without once 
again seeing one of his earliest friends. Catha- 
rine only bowed. An angry glow crossed St. 
Clair's brow, but he said nothing. Catharine 
had known him from her childhood, however, and 
was well acquainted with the expression of his 
countenance. She soon perceived that he was 
narrowly scanning hers, and. was aware that he 
had now come to discover whether she was as 
unhappy as she knew his late disappointment 
from her made him wish her to be. His mother, 
she had no doubt, *partook of her son's feelings. 

Catharine expected a letter from Dunallan this 
evening ; she almost wished it might not arrive ; 
and she shrunk, as the hour of prayers approach- 
ed, from the idea of the ridicule which her care 
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of her servants would excite in the minds of Mrs. 
St Clair and her son. The usual post hour, 
however, passed, and no letter arrived from Dun- 
aUan. Catharine felt relieved, but disappointed; 
and her endeavours to converse cheerfully with 
her guests, which had hitherto succeeded only 
in part, now gave place to absent thoughtfiilness. 
Mrs. Oswald attempted to supply her place, 
but aU she said was received with such uncivil 
coldness, that, after several good-natured but 
fruitless endeavours to overcome the prejudice 
and dislike with which Mrs. St. Clair seemed to 
r^ard her, she gave . up the attempt, and turned 
to Catharine. 

** Our messenger has probably been detained 
to-night, my dear," said she, observing the sad- 
ness which now began to steal over the expres- 
sive countenance of her young friend; '^ you 
know he often is. We shall have our letters 
to-morrow morning." 

** I only hoped for letters, I did not quite expect 
them to-night, my dear madam," answered Ca- 
tharine, smiling sweetly in reply to the tenderly 
affectionate manner of Mrs. Oswald^s address, 
so unlike that of her proud and gloomy guests. A 
pause in the conversation ensued. St. Clair 
looked earnestly at Catharine, as if to read in 
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her countenance from whence she expected those 
longed for letters. 

'^ I hear your friend Elizabeth is just going to 
be married to one of the young Melvilles/' said 
Mrs. St. Clair. ^^ I suppose you hear frequently 
from her on the eve of such an event^ 

" Very frequently," replied Catharine; but she 
did not pursue this subject, for Mrs. St. Clair 
had always seemed to dislike Elizabeth. 

Another pause followed, and of such long con- 
tinuance, that Catharine at last, scarcely knowing 
what she said, asked St. Clair if he had been ac- 
quainted with Mr. Walderford at college? 

** I was," replied he ; " he was then supposed 
to possess very superior talents, and great expec- 
tations were formed respecting him, until he chose 
to adopt a set of enthusiastic notions, which now, 
I believe, I must not mention with disrespect in 
your presence, Catharine — Mrs. Dunallan, I 
mean: pardon me." He did seem to revolt at 
the new appellation. " I must confess, how- 
ever," continued he, " that I have rather avoided 
Walderford since he became so singular.'^ 

^^ Did you value his acquaintance before that 
time ?" asked Catharine. 

" Extremely ; every one did. He had the 
clearest head of any young man at the university, 
and the quickest penetration into character, with 
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the most kind and a£Pectionate of hearts, jcHned 
to an uncommon share of humour and talent for 
society, notwithstanding his natural reserve. 
Every one loved and respected him. Poor Wal- 
dertbrd !" continued St. Clair, " it was most un- 
like his knoNvledge of mankind, and his usual 
good sense, to make known his adoption of such 
opinions ; he might at least have confined them 
to his own breast.*' 

^^ But can such opinions be concealed^ my 
dear Sir ?" asked Mrs. Oswald in her quick 
way. 

" Why not Madam ? are we not forced at 
times to confine far more powerful- " St Olair 
hesitated, ^* we must learn to^—- I know men 
who have singular opinions on many subjects," 
continued he, recovering himself, " who never 
talk of them but in confidence. I have notions 
myself on that very subject, religion, which are 
perhaps quite as singular, though very difiPerent 
from Walderford's ; but why shock people by 
constantly avowing our heresies from common 
opinion? I believe," continued St. Clair, "every 
man who thinks at all must form some opinion 
on that subject ; but as those opinions are of im- 
portance only to himself, I think he is mad if he 
exposes himself to universal ridicule and con- 
tempt, by attaching such importance to a set of 
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dogmas, and acting upon them with the blind zeal 
and 'self-satisfaction which seems to inspire poor 
Walderford/' 

^^ But what is there in those opinions, which 
really ought to shock any one?" asked Catha-' 
rine. ^^ You said, Mr. St Clair, that to me you 
Hiust not now mention them with disrespect ; I 
suppose from their similarity to those ascribed to 
Mr. Dunallan. I confess it does pain me to hear 
them mentioned with, disrespect ; and allow me 
to add, that I am sure, if you were really acquaint- 
ed with those opinions, and, still more, with their 
effects on those who adopt them, you would de- 
scribe them in gentler terms." 

" They are opinions very shocking to common 
sense at least," said Mrs. St. Clair. « Mr. Wal- 
derford's opinions, I mean*" 

" I beg pardon, said young St. Clair, " for 
having used such harsh expressions. I have lit- 
tle, knowledge of Mr. Dunallan's notions on any 
subject ; but the opinions I mean, though they 
are gaining ground in society, or, at least, are 
acquiring an ascendency over a certain class of 
minds, shrink from the examinations of reason 
and philosophy." 

" I believe," said Mrs. Oswald mildly, *^ that 
it is an allowed maxim amongst philosophers, that 
the supporters of any system ought to be permit- 
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ted to State their own opinions. Now, in this 
case, you must allow me at least to correct .your, 
statement, Mr. St Clair. The advocates for the 
opinions you have mentioned do not shrink from 
the tribunals of reason and philosophy, from a 
dread of their award; but they say that reason .or 
philosophy are of no value until they are enlight- 
ened by that revelation, which declares; the natu- 
ral reason and wisdom of man to be foolishness, 
and his philosophy vanity. The supporters of 
those opinions therefore regard reason, when it 
discards revelation as its guide, as an ignis fatuus, 
a light that leads astray ; and philosophy as an 
unmeaning, though imposing word." 

" You are right. Madam,'" replied St Clair 

« 

warmly, ." I did state the case . unfiairly ; those 
opinions do set reason and philosophy at defi- 
ance; and the weakest blockhead who adopts 
them, immediately thinks himself superior to, and 
fitted to instruct the wisest of his fellow men. 
This is one of the many disgusting features of the 
system," added St Clair, rising abruptly and 
walking towards a window, desiring apparently 
to put an end to the subject. 

" You must allow me to say one word," re- 
plied Mrs. Oswald. "The defect you mention 
icannot, with a shadow of fairness, be ascribed to 
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the system, because its very character and essence 
is humility." -, 

St. Clair remained silent, and another pause in 
the conversation followed. The evening wa$ 
beautiful ; and, though late, Catharine proposed 
walking. 

. ^^ We have many charming walks here," said 
she, turning to St. Clair, (who remained at the 
window,) and directing her eyes to the scenery be- 
low. 

I He looked in the same direction for a moment, 
then turned away. He seemed to hate its beau^ 

^^ You used to admire this part of the day, and 
like to walk at sunset, Mr. St. Clair," said C^ 
tharine, in a voice l6Ss cold than that in which 
she had hitherto addressed him. 
. He appeared softened for a moment, then said, 
tuisiing gloomily away, " I used to like and ad- 
mire many things which I must not now trust 
Bayself to look at.^ Sunset is one." 

Catharine felt his meaning, and reproached 
herself for having said any thing to produce such 
A reply. She turned to Mrs. St. Clair, and again 
resumed her endeavours to find some topic of 
conversation that might excite her interest; but 
her attempts for some time were unsuccessful; 
the subjects at least on which Catharine chose to 
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converse had no interest for Mrs. St Clidr, and 
those into which she would eagerly have entered 
were studiously avoided by Catharine. At last 
she recollected that Mrs. St. Clair was engaged 
in superintending the erection of a magnificent 
mansion at her beautiful isle, and she easily suo- 
^eded in leading her to talk of it. Mrs. Oswald, 
who never was idle, when she saw that young St 
Clair determined to remain silent, employed her* 
self busily at her work. St Clair stood with, his 
back to the window, and his eyes either fixed in 
deep thought on the carpet, or raised to Catha- 
rine, with an expression that betrayed the sub- 
ject of his contemplations. He looked miserable, 
and his uneasiness seemed to increase the longer 
1^ indulged in thought 

Catharine continued to listen to Mrs. St Clair, 
and, at her request, began to sketch the plan of 
a gothic window for the hall of her new house. 

^^ Oh ! that is quite beautiful," exclaimed Mrs. 
St Clair, when she had finished it ^^ Look, Ar- 
thur, is not this much more perfect than any of 
those in our plans ; but you have lost all interest 
in the house now,^^ said she reproachfully, as he 
slowly advanced from the window, ^^ you are most 
unaccountably changeable Arthur. Is it not 
beautiful ?' 
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^< Beautiful) indeed ! Stiail I preserve the sketch 
for you, Madam." 

A servant at this moment appeared. Catharine 
knew it was to announce the hour of prayers. 
Mrs* Oswald said, " very well, John ;" and the 
servant left the room. 

« Do fix the sketch, Mr. St. Clair," said Ca- 
tharine, placing drawing materials before him. 
"I must leave you for a short time. Madam,'* 
added she, turning to Mrs. St. Clair, and a good 
deal embarrassed. But meeting Mrs. Oswald's 
look of anxious concern, and recollecting the con- 
tempt with which she had treated the fears of that 
good lady, lest sh^ should be deterred from duty 
by the dread of ridicule, she recovered her com- 
posure^ and said, in a calm tone of voice, ^^ Mr. 
Dunallan thinks it proper that his servants should 
huve the scriptures read to them daily, and, in 
his absence, I have undertaken, directed by Mrs^ 
Oswald, to continue this custom." 

Mrs. St. Cl.air and her son lodked at each 
other. ^^ Do you not admit your friends to the 
benefit of your ' instriictioiis ?* asked Mrs. St. 
eiair. 

^ I do not pretend to instruct," replied Catha- 
rine, mildjy;" but Mrs. Oswald has convinced 
nie diat the attempt at informing our s^ervants is 
a duty. I merely read a portion of scripture. 
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and a short .explanation ; and as I am convinced 
of its being a duty, I must not be deterred by 
ridicule from performing it." 
, ^^ No one certainly could be so cruel as to ri- 
dicule any thing defended so ^" St. Clair 

proceeded thus far, and then stopt. *^ Will you 
not admit us?" asked *he. 

, " You must excuse me," replied Catharine, 
^' were Mr. Dunallan at home, I should entreat 
you to join us.'' 

St. Clair turned away in displeasure. When 
Mrs. Oswald and Catharine returned, they found 
Mrs. St Clair and her son looking gloomier than 
before. There was a sweet' calmness and eleva<^ 
tion in the expression of Catharine's countenance, 
however, and a dignified and cheerful composure 
in Mrs. Oswald'^s, which commanded their re- 
spect; and by degrees they were restored to an 
jipparently happier state of feeling. 

Catharine felt. greatly relieved, when Mrs. St. 
Clair declared her intention of going next day. 
^he would have cpncealed her satisfaction, but 
;saw.by the angry expression of St. Clair's coun- 
tenance that he had perceived it She felt ex- 
tremely displeased, however, at the freedom with 
which he continued to watch her every word and 
look ; and the cold calmness of her eye when she 
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addressed bim^ seemed to recal to him the re- 
membrance of her situation. 

Next morning at breakfast, a very large packet 
was brought to Catharine ; she observed the post-* 
mark — , and became . very pale. St. Clair 
seemed to understand the cause, and it darkened 
his brow. ... 

^^ No wonder such letters should be longed 
for," said he, contemptuously, but bitterly, and 
looking at its size. 

. " Certainly not," replied she, " when the con- 
tents too are always even more interesting than 
they are expected to be." 

St. Clair's eye flashed ; but for a moment he 
was silent, then said with forced calmness, " You 
have convinced me at last. Madam, that your sex 
possesses one virtue, which I have hitherto beeti 
such an infidel as to doubt; that of becoming 
moulded into new habits, and new feelings, and 
new affections, with a facility . almost incompre- 
hensible, and in proportion," added he, sarcaisti- 
cally, ^< to the dislike and contempt with which 
they formerly viewed those habits, and. those ol|h 
jects which they afterwards value." 
• "You ought rather, from my experience, to be 
convinced of an unhappy defect in my sex," re- 
plied Catharine, ^^ that of allowing prejudice to 
take such complete possession of the mind, that 
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nothing less tban a superiority in every things 
almost more than human, can overcome it.*" 

St* Clair bit his lip* Catharine had looked 
ealmly and fixedly at him while she spoke, and 
the effect of what she had said on the expression 
of his countenance almost frightened her ; but his 
reflection on Dunallan had roused her spirit, and 
she now longed for an opportunity of honouring 
him in the presense of those contemptuous St. 
Glairs. 

" Pray, read your letter, Madam,^ said Mrs. 
St. Clair. '*I beg we may not for a moment 
prevent your enjoying that pleasure.""* 

Catharine only bowed, and then broke the 
seal. She looked at the date, then at the conclu* 
sion,. but that was too kind to be read in such 
company ; tears filled her eyes, tears that she saw 
were observed, but she eared not \ She folded up 
her letter, and laid it by her, and then attempted 
to converse with Mrs. St. Clair; but her thoughts 
wandered to her letter, and it was with great, 
pleasure she heard Mrs. St. Clair's carriage an- 
nounced^ and saw her soon after depart with her 
haughty and disappointed son. 

Catharine embraced Mrs. Oswald with un- 
usual tenderness ; '^ you have seen a specimen of? 
my friends, my dearest Madam,^^ ;Said she, *^ and 
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I have had many such. You see how sincerely 
they wish for my happiness/' 

^^ But you must have some excuse for this lady, 
my dear," replied Mrs. Oswald, " I see how mat- 
ten^ stand ; you hare disappointed her dearest 
hopes and favourite plans, and her son's also. 
Ah ! njy dear Catharine, you may be very thank* 
fill that the singularly pleasing exterior of that 
young man did not engage your youthful affec- 
tions ; he could not have made you happy. But 
adieu for a little, my love ; I see you are impa«- 
tient to read your letter." 

Catharine shut herself up in her room, and 

was soon completely absorbed* . Dunallan'^s let* 
ter consisted of many sheets closely written. 

" Each succeeding letter from you, my dearest 
Catharine, confirms me in the idea I had formed 
of your character, and strengthens the hope that 
I shall soon see you become all I could wish. 
You are right, my sweet friend, in your supposi*- 
tion, that kindly as I express my interest in you, 
and kindly^ — ^tenderly as I feel for you, there is 
yet a want, a defect in your character which I 
have never clearly expressed. I will tell you my 
reason, because, until I received your last letter, 
I did not suppose you would have understood 
my meaning. I see you look surprised ; but, my 
dear Catharine, had I said to you the week be*!-. 
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fore we left Diinallan Castle, that you were igno-^ 
rant of the true nature of religion, would you not 
have .repelled the charge, and regarded me as' a 
gloomy bigoted enthusiast, as your friends did ? 
I would not now say this of you, my dearest Ca^ 
tharine, though my opinion was not greatly chan- 
ged, until I' received your last (to me precious) 
letter, which proves to me that you begin to feel 
that humbling sense of your natural disrelish of. 
what true religion requires, which I think must 
be felt before we can at all appreciate the Christ^ 
ian system. You have discovered the di£Perence 
between the religion of the imagination, and that 
(^the heart and understanding.* You are con- 
vinced that the former is of no value, and that 
the last is absolutely necessary ; but your under-' 
standing feels its weakness in attempting to com- 
prehend the doctrines, and your heart its oppo- 
sition to the strict and spiritual precepts of the 
New Testament — and this painsyou. What will 
you think of my affection for you, my Catharine, 
when I say, that I hope this pain may increase? 
I wish I could bear it for you, but that is im-. 
possible. If by this means you are to be brbught 
into the fold, the Shepherd of the flock alone can 
carry on his own process in your mind. Watch 
its progress, my dear Catharine, and seek to 
know more of his„ character who has your heart 
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in his hand. Study his gracious promises to the 
young, and to all who really wish to devote them- 
selves to- his service. Study his precepts, and 
attempt to perform all he demands. You will 
every moment feel your inability, and thus your 
humble opinion of yourself will increase: the 
more it does so, the more are you fitted to value 
that religion, which is suited to those only who 
&el truly, experimentally, that in themselves they 
are lost. Fear not to tread this lowly path, my 
dear Catharine, for it leads to t^€ purest, the 
most exalted happiness; because it leads its to 
seek it from Him who is its source, and whom 
an hopeless sense of our natural unfitness to love 
and serve as he demands, leads us to regard as 
our only Saviour, our strength, our light, our 
peace, our all. But I say too much — ^now you 
will not imderstand me. Oh ! that you did, my 
beloved Catharine. 

^^ You wish to kiiow, my dear Catharine, what 
led me to adopt the principles which now influ- 
ence me. You wish also to know more of my 
college friend, in whom my aunt has greatly in- 
terested you; • but not,' you sweetly add, *if re- 
calling any thing that is past would give me pain.' 
It cannot pain me to recal the idea of him : it is, 
indeed, seldom long absent from my thoughts, 
and it would add to my happiness, my dear 

4 
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Catharine, if I could interest you in the jne*^ 
mory of the being on earth whom I have loved 
liiost, and have been most indebted to. You 
shrink, most naturally shrink, from the knowledge 
of that miserable course of sin, which marked a 
part, thank heaven, a short part of my youth ; 
but you may trust me. I am not one of those 
who imagine a young and inexperienced mind 
can in any way be benefited by becoming ac*- 
quainted with the secrets of wickedness ; and to. 
you, my dearest Catharine ! you, of whose deli- 
cacy I consider myself the guardian ! But no 
more of this — forgive even so much. What I 
wish is this — to convince you of the utter inca*^ 
pacity of the human heart to be truly moraL 
Temptations may differ, and lead to different re-> 
suits, but none can ever comprehend what pure 
morality is without aid from heaven, without a 
revelation, and the power to understand it. I 
am willing to give you myself as an example ^ of , 
this incapacity, not because I think I was better 
disposed than others,^ but because I am better 
acquainted with what has passed in my own heart; 
and because I began life with an high aim, and 
^an high opinion of man's moral capacity. I do 
feel half ashamed, however, to commence my own 
historian, and almdst shrink from, the fulfilment 
of my promise; but I cannot otherwise make jtOVL 
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acquainted with my friend, or describe the power 
of his mind over mine, or thfc change of my own. 
Dear Catharine, I wish I could give you an idea 
of the interest I feel in your real happiness while 
I write, — ^in your soul's happiness, that immortal 
soul, which has been placed by heaven in some 
degree in my charge, and which must be pi'e- 
pared during the short period of life, for an ex- 
istence that shall never end ! But no more of 
this, lest I should disgust instead of convincing yon; 
^^ I believe, my dear Catharine, you know that 
I was peculiarly happy in a mother. During her 
life, as even / then knew, my education was a 
continual cause of difference of opinion between 
her and my father; yet so gently did she differ 
from him, and on every other thing she waS s6 
sweetly yielding, that, except on one point, s&e 
generally directed all my concerns. That oik^^ 
point was religion. My mother's opinions - 60* 
that subject were disagreeable to my father in 
the extreme, and he was determined that I should 
not imbibe them. My mother would have {^re- 
ferred an home education during early youtJtc 
i^y Father considered a large school most suited 
to develop and strengthen the character of a boy; 
As my home did not promise those virtuous ex- 
amples which are the chieiF advantage of a priv&te 
education, my mother at last consented to part 
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with me, on ipy father's yielding to' her wish, that 
I might be placed where there were only a small > 
number of boys. My father, however, chose my. 
tutor; and the gentleman on whom he fixed had 
every requisite excepting the one most valued by. 
my mother. He was a man of superior talents ; 
a deep and elegant scholar, with a taste' singu* 
larly refined and cultivated; he had also lived 
much in the world; and his manners were ex- 
tremely polished. My companions in this gentle- 
man's house were a limited number of boys, 
sons of some of the first families in the country* 
With such a tutor, who devoted himself to the 
improvement of his pupils, and with a natural in- 
clination for those pursuits most valued by him, 
my progress was so rapid as very soon to gain 
me a high place in his favour. It was also my 
nature, to desire ardently to be loved by those 
around me, and I easily gained the afiections of 
my young companions. When I visited home I 
was caressed by every one. My father, I per^ 
ceived, regarded me as his pride and hope. My 
^other^s affection for me seemed increased by my 
absence from home. She attempted, however, 
with the most solicitous tenderness, to convince 
me that no mental acquirements, . no personal 
accomplishments, no degree of the esteem, or 
love or adiniratiop of others, were of any value 
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without religion. She said, they were snares 
to foster pride and delude the soul. I listen- 
ed to her, because I loved, and could not give 
her pail? ; but my tutor was a Deist, and I 
had learned from him to consider all systems 
of religion, in short, all religion excepting that 
of nature, as priestcraft and deception, suited 
only to trammel weak and ignorant minds. I 
remaaniBd with my tutor till I went to college. 
You can hardly, my dear Catharine, conceive 
a being more ignorant of the world, and human 
nature as . it really is, than I then was. My 
coiiipapioas and myself, while with our tutor, 
lived almost apart from all other society; and his 
l^indness, a pleasant method of conveying in-* 
struction, joined to the elevated tone of morality, 
and high sense of honour which he inculcated, 
led us to love and esteem him so warmly, that 
even during our visits at home, which at his re- 
quest were very short, we still acted as if under 
hi& eye. Several of us went at the same time to 
college, our heads filled with learning, and our 
hearts glowing with admiration of the characters 
of antiquity — their patriotism, their eloquence, 
and, I may add, their pride; and turning with 
coiHempt from all the humble^ virtues — virtues 
whidi Christianity in its precepts, and the com- 
mon realities of life, teach us to regard as most 
valuable. At this time I lost my mother, and her 
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death first taught me the insufficiency of the theo* 
ries of philosophy to overcome, or even to soften 
real grief. But time did what they could not do; 
and the affectionate cares of my young friends 
drew me again into those studies and pursuits 
for which I had lost all relish. My ambition ta 
excel returned. I again laboured for distinction, 
and soon succeeded in obtaining a reputation aK 
most equal to my desires. My father had early 
taught me to regard the senate of my country as 
the proper place for the employment of my talents 
and acquirements ; and, above all, where I might 
distinguish myself most conspicuously. I soon 
found that he was right. All the young men of 
family at college who were remarkable for talent, 
were taught to prepare for the same destination* 
Eloquence became one of my favourite pursuits. 
I studied all its masters with ardent attention, 
and cultivated every exterior grace. I also, with 
the permission of my superiors, prevailed on some 
of my numerous friends at college to meet toge- 
ther, for the purpose of improving and exhibitmg 
our powers of elocution ; and this meeting soon 
became the favourite recreation of all the young 
men most distinguished for talent at the utuver-^ 
sity* We invitecj all our college friends who 
chose to attend, and to give their opinions on the* 
subjects in debate. 
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**^ One evening as I declaimed on a favourite 
subject, and was listened to with eager attention 
and frequent bursts of applause, I remarked one 
striking and unknown countenance opposite to 
me, which did not join in the general expression 
of approbation. There was something in this 
countenance which attracted me so forcibly, that 
my eyes continually returned to it; but I finished 
my declamation, and returned to my seat amidst 
thunders of applause, 'without having received 
one mark of admiration from him. His eye,, 
however, followed me, and he half rose as if to 
speak, but another young man got up, and he re-r 
sumed his seat. I immediately called on the 
strainger, as I had seen him half up before the 
other rose; but he seemed to wish to decline 
speaking, until called on by half the assembly, 
A blush glowed for a moment On his fine but 
pale countenance, and for the few first words he 
hesitated; but, soon recovering himself, his low 
and harmonious voice, and beautiful language, 
instantly arrested every one's attention ; and then . 
the strikingly clear, though simple arguments, by 
which he proved that all I had said was mere 
sophistry, extorted applause even from those who 
were so warmly attached to me, that they would 
willingly have shared the disgrace of my defeat 
in argument. The strabger's speech was shorty. 
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<^ He made some awkward apology ; and I can- 
not describe to yon, my dear Catharine^ how 
much my pride was hurt by this refu&al of my 
offered regard. I determined, however, that at 
least 1 should not deserve his contempt. I stu* 
died the subject on which we were the next even* 
ing to debate with the deepest attention. On 
that evening my eye sought for him whenever I 
entered the hall. He was there, and I thought 
looked away rather confused when our eyes met 
After several speeches Churchill rose, and again 
drew forth the most unbounded applause; yet 
when I followed him on this night, and on the 
opposite side of the question, the general voice 
seemed to be with me. I avoided looking at; 
Churchill ; but as we left the hall, we came toge* 
ther to a narrow door-way. I stood back to let 
him pass. He bowed : * Of courtesy, not of right,* 
said he, as he passed. 

«'* I feel it of right, in every way,* replied I. 
He only smiled, shook his head, and bowed 
again. 

" ' Are you acquainted with Mr. Churchill ? 
asked a young man who walked with me towards 
my apartments. 

" < No,* replied 1 5 * he does not wish for my 
acquaintance.' 
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I thought that he regarded me with complacency 
when pur eyes met, he seemed rather to avoid 
looking at me ; and I felt hurt even at tliis sup- 
posed rejection of my advances. When he .re-> 
tired, however, I no longer found any interest in 
what past. When the assembly dispersed, I fol-, 
lowed a young man with whom alone I had seen 
the stranger converse, and learned that his name 
was Churehill; that he was the son of a clergy- 
nian, and was himself studying for the same pro-, 
fession, wh^ch induced him to cultivate every 
means of improving his talent for public speaking. . 
I learned, also, that it was his choice, from the 
limited income of. his family, and still more from, 
the singularity of his own religious opinions, to 
live as retiredly as possible. I expressed myself 
so warmly in his praise, that ChurchilFs friend 
asked if I wished for his acquaintance. 

" * I have courted him unsuccessfully with my 
eyes,' replied 1, laughing. * I should like ex- 
tremely to be acquainted with him, however, if 
he has no objection.' 

* . " Next day I met Churchill's friend, but he 
said nothing to me on the subject of the preced- 
ing evening^s conversation. 

" * I perceive,' said I to hipj, ' that your friend 
has declined ray acquaintance.' 
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" f I never sup out; but I shall go with jou 
for half an hour.' 

" When we were alone, I asked his -reason for 
wishing so particularly to avoid my acquaint- 
ance. 

" * Because/ replied he, * I know the superiority 
of your talents, and the influence you acquire 
over those with whom you associate, by the union 
of those talents with your temper and powers of 
pleasing. I dreaded you, Dunallan.' 

" * But why, Churchill ? I am not conscious 
of having used my influence, whatever it is, to 
lead any. one astray.* 

. " ^ J[ am certain you never intemtUmatty have,' 
replied he, ^ yet you do lead astray ; and I feet 
that you would soon acquire an unaccountable 
power over me also, should my judgment yield 
to my affections. I do not know if I am 
right,' added he, ^ but the selfish, cautious dread 
of receiving injury from you has given place to 
the ardent, though, perhaps, rash desire of at- 
tempting to rescue you from the influence of 
what I am convinced are very dangerous opi- 



nions.' 



^^ I urged him to explain himself. 

" « Forgive me,' replied he, * if I remind you 
of the opinions you so eloquently advanced, and 
which were so rapturously received and imbibed 
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by those who listened to you on the first Evening 
we met' 

" *And which you, with such superior talent 
refuted,* replied I. 

" * My fate this evening,' replied ChurchiU, 
* has shown whose talents are most supe- 
rior. It was the goodness of my cause alone 
which gave me an advantage on that evening; 
and believe me, Dunallan, whenever you attempt 
to argue in favour of human virtue, and its 
value, and the ^ vast conquests of human rea- 
son,' you will find that very inferior abilities,, 
with some knowledge of the human heart, will 
be able to refute all you say. Why Dunallan,' 
continued he, ^ are you such an enemy to reve- 
lation ?^ 

" ' Revelation !' repeated I with disgust, * I am 
an enemy to every thing that debases the human 
mind. There are parts of what you call revelation 
wl^ch I admire as much as you can do; but I 
cannot-— I have not tried, to believe what is con- 
trary to reason, to probability, to common sense. 
Surely, Churchill, you cannot pretend to say that 
you have succeeded in subjecting that fine mind 
of yours to the belief, or to the supposition that 
the belief is necessary, of all the contradictions — 

all the absurd '' 

^^ ^ Slop, Dunallan,' interrupted Churchill, 
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* do not «dd to your future I'egret, by the 
abuse of that which I fervently hope iljay one 
day be to you, as it now is to me, I solemnly de- 
clare, in as far as a weak and perverted, though 
proud and cavilling nature will suffer it to be, — 
the test by which I try every principle, every 
word, every action, every thought; the light and 
guide of my soul ; the foundation of all my hopes ; 
and the support and consolation of my heart.' 

"' I shall never forget, my dear Catharine, the 
tone of voice, and the elevated expression ' of 
countenance which accompanied. these words. I 
can understand now firom whence they proceed- 
ed ; I could not then ; and when Churchill took 
leave, I felt bewildered in forming my judgment 
of his character. My conclusion, however, was, 
that early education had clouded his noble fieMnil- 
ties, and now led him to view as dangerous what- 
ever was contrary to prejudices which, from their 
connexion with lofty and mysterious subjects, 
were calculated to engage a mind, such as I sup* 
posed his to: be ; yet his dread of the influence of 
others proved to me that he felt the weakness of 
the ground on which he stood. I therefore de- 
termined to avoid combating those prejudices, 
which seemed to have their hold as much on his 
heart as on his imagination, but to Attempt to lead 
him gradually to the beautiful, wd I then 
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thought irresistible^ theories which filled my own 
mind. I soon found, however, that it was im- 
possible to avoid entering into argument with 
Churchill respecting his opinions, because they 
in some degree, pervaded every subject on which 
he conversed. In spite of this I became every 
day more attached to him. I greatly disliked his 
religious sentiments, however, and laboured, both 
when with him, and when absent from him, to 
find arguments to overturn a system which seem- 
ed to unfit him for the world. I was perfectly 
sincere then, in thinking my own system the right 
one, and in every thing but in complying with 
Churchill's desire to examine his opinion^ ; for 
some of them appeared to me so absurd and un- 
reasonable that I had not patience to hear him 
argue in their defence. I introduced the subject 
into our public debates; as I expected, all at 
first joined me ; but Churchill stood firm though 
alone. In a short time, howeveir, to my grief and 
dismay, the friend at college whom I loved and 
esteemed next to Churchill adopted all his no- 
tions. This friend, my dear Catharine, was 
Walderford. His talents, particularly his pow- 
ers of reasoning, had been esteemed by us all as 
very superior* His adoption of Churchiirs opi- 
nions made a great sensation amongst us, and 
even I then attempted to comprehend their sysr 
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tern, and, if possible, to reconcile it to reason; 
but in va:in. I told Walderford so. He only 
smiled, and assured me that, while I worshipped 
human reason, there was no room in my- heart 
for the true God. I asked him, in the'biHf«mess 
of sarcasm, < If the Being he worshi[^ed was the 
God of fools only ?' 

" * Even so,' replied he, with perfect tnildness, 
though he was naturally of a very warm temper, 
^ even so, Dunallan ; his true worshippers most 
become fools in their own eyes, and perhaps in 
the eyes of others ; they must lay aside the pride 
of reason, and their trust in its power, and sub- 
ject their understandings to the teaching of Him 
who is the only source of truth.' 

^< I shall not repeat our many arguments, my 
dear Catharine ; I shall only give you an idea of 
the systems we each maintained. Mine was this : 
That the human soul is, when it enters life, per- 
fectly innocent, and perfectly pure, possessed of 
the germ of all those powers, in different degrees, 
which are afterwards to be devoted to good, or 
evil, according to the will of the possessor, bias- 
sed, of course, by circumstances, example, or edu- 
cation. That the human will is perfectly free, 
and able to choose the path it may pursue ; and 
that human virtue consists in preferring what is 
good, and is great in proportion to the obstacles 
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it overcomes in making this choice, lliat the 
Supreme Being will at last reward those with 
everlasting happiness who attain, at least, to a^ 
greater degree of virtue than vice : as to what 
should become of those who did not, I had form- 
ed no opinion ; for, respecting the declarations of 
Scripture on that point, I was, to say the least, 
completely sceptical. The founder of the Christ- 
ian religion I regarded as But indeed, dear 

Catharine, I will not risk the possibility of mislead- 
ing your mind by entering into the thoughts I 
then presumptuously indulged on this most sa- 
cred subject. Suffice it to say, that, as a small 
part only of the doctrines of Christianity can be 
comprehended by the natural human understand- 
ing, to that part only I assented.. I shall not 
mention the many absurd and' irreverent specu- 
lations which were entertained on this subject by 
my companions and myself. The morality of 
the New Testament I greatly admired, though I 
thought many parts of it unfit for real life. 

ChurchilFs opinions will perhaps appear to 
you, as they then did to me, inconsistent with 
reason, and dishonourable to the Divine Being« 
He believed that a strong bias to evil was inhe- 
rent in human nature, and an incapacity to choose 
what is good. He argued from Scripture, and 
from facts.. I argued against both, in defence of 
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man's natural innocence. He considered hiunaii 
reason as utterly incapable of discovering truth 
with regard to the relation subsisting between us. 
and our Creator, and equally incapable of judg- 
ing of what was suitable for that Creator to re- 
quire of his creatures. That a revelation to. in- 
form us of this was absolutely necessary ; and 
that, when such a revelation wa4S offered,, and 
when we had investigated the truth of its claims 
to inspiration, with fairness, and upon proper 
principles, and found the proofs so complete as 
to convince our reason, which ought to judge 
here, we had only then to subject every power .of 
our souls to the implicit reception of every word 
of this revelation-; and when we could not com-* 
• prehend, we ought to pray humbly, and :heliev- 
ing firmly in its promises, for greater degrees of 
light. And in this spirit alone, he said, could 
we understand the meaning of Scripture; and 
that until we, in some degree, comprehended re- 
velation, and felt its influence on our belief, our 
afibctions, and our conduct, our minds were. ig- 
norant of what real truth was, and in utter dark- 
ness ; — we neither know ourselves,, nor our pre- 
sent abject state, nor the high destination which 
we despised, nor the character of the Jiidg^ of 
the universe, nor, in a word, any thing. . . 
These opinions were revolting, and disgust- 
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iilg to me in the extreme ; but my arguments had 
no influence with either Walderford or Churchill, 
and'a<$ we could not agree, we resolved to avoid 
the subject, with this agreement, that our after* 
lives should be the test of our principles. I ob- 
served Churchill, when we made this agreement, 
as he turned from me, raise his eyes to heaven, 
as if imploring power to prove the truth of his 
principles. 

** My natural powers against your prayers, 
Churchill," said I, in my usual tone of ridicule. 

He smiled, but faintly, and a momentary pi^e- 
ness passed over his countenance. 

" You frighten me, Dunallan," replied he. " If 
you knew the goodness which you thus re- 
sist !" — ^he stopt, and only added, <^ You shall 
not be without those prayers you so ignorantly 
despise." 

After this we seldom mentioned the subject ; 
and for some months, I believe, I enjoyed as un- 
interrupted happiness as any rational being, in 
my then state of ignorance of the real source of 
enjoyment, could, and I can understand the feel- 
ings of those who, disgusted with a chilling, and 
corrupting, and jarring world, and having no 
knowledge of happiness independent of what that 
world can give, look back on the time spent at 
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college as the happiest of their lives. Walder^ 
ford, Churchill, and I, were seldom asunder, 
and our a£Pection daily increased* They both 
rather shunned the subject of religion, but d&« 
clared their belief that I should one day think 
as they did. I believed them sincere, and by 
turns pitied and envied their delusions, particu-* 
larly Churchill's, who appeared to derive a hap« 
piness from his religion which astonished me; he 
seemed to bring it into every thing. We were 
all enthusiastic admirers of nature ; but he seem<* 
ed to enjoy a pleasure sq exquisite in beholding 
its beauties, that he had no language in which to 
express his feelings ; or rather, he seemed to en- 
joy an internal delight, the source of which I did 
not comprehend ; for to me then, beautifid as na- 
ture appeared, its beauty made me sad. The small- 
est flower seemed a source of the sweetest plear- 
sure to Churchill. ^< How beautiful is His pen- 
ciling ?" he would exclaim, and then seemed to 
regard it with a glow of rapture. Walderford 
seemed to understand him, but did not appear so 
happy. 

" Ah, Walderford !" said I once to him, " the 
disciple cannot command the sweet delusions of 
the master ; your new religion has not added to 
your happiness." 
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" I confess, replied he, " I am not yet so 
happy as Churchill. All his difficulties are 
nearly oTcrcome. I am still combating with 
mine, and most of all with my cherished pride 
of reason; but, Dunallan, you have no cause 
to doubt my word, and I declare to you be- 
fore heaven, that, from what even / know and 
feel of the influence of true religion, the mind, 
however informed on other subjects, while with- 
out it, is still deficient in even an idea of what 
real peace, or truth, or happiness is." 

I wondered at the strength of his delusion, for 
he often seemed absent and uncomfortable ; but 
he turned from all I said with the most impene- 
trable indifference. 

At last the dreaded time of our separation 
arrived. Walderford was called home to his fa- 
ther, who was ill ; Churchill had the offer of a 
curacy in the west of England ; and I, at my fa- 
ther's desire, was to pay a visit to a friend of his, 
who had spent a long life in the service of the 
public, as my father said, and knew men as they 
really were. 

My father's ambition was, that I should dis- 
tinguish myself in a political life. This had been 
my own also; but the deep distress I experienced 
in parting from my friends, particularly my be- 
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loved Churchill, overcame ambition for the 
time, and every thing else. Churchill discovered 
a degree of grief also at parting from me, which 
I had not thought any earthly deprivation could 
have cost him. 
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